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Preface 


By giving students a chance to earn credit based on mastery rather 
than class time, we can welcome more veterans and working adults, 
more distance-learners and non-traditional students. We can help stu- 
dents from all backgrounds earn a degree or a credential at a pace that 
fits their needs. 

— Margaret Spellings, President of the University of North Carolina 


articipants at the 2017 University of North Carolina Competency-Based 

Education (CBE) Summit were given small Rubik’s Cubes that symbol- 

ized how much of a puzzle modern education can be: while it might be 
simple to complete one side, to solve the entire puzzle is much more difficult. 
For the three hundred participants at the summit, the sessions focused on how 
broad the challenges are to implement competency-based education into a 
collegiate system. CBE allows students who have professional experience to 
earn academic credit based on their competency in certain fields. For example, 
a nurse with years of experience in a hospital or other healthcare environment 
could earn an advanced degree based on skills in which he or she can demon- 
strate proficiency. 

Even though many educators think that CBE represents the future of ed- 
ucation, universities face challenges in the academic arena when trying to 
award credit to students for CBE courses. For instance: How is competency 
assessed? How are competencies reflected on a transcript? 
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Beyond the classroom, universities face other challenges, such as how CBE 
students are enrolled, how they qualify for financial aid, and how they obtain 
university services. In addition, universities must also work with accrediting 
agencies and the US Department of Education (USDOE) to determine how 
CBE credit will work. All of these topics, and others, such as new technol- 
ogies, were discussed at the CBE Summit, held at the University of North 
Carolinas Friday Center and funded by a grant from the Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation. 

“The summit was very valuable,” said Joel Lee, assistant vice chancellor of 
enrollment services at Winston-Salem State University. “We’ve got two CBE 
programs (bachelor of science in nursing and master of health care admin- 
istration) coming in the fall and I still learned a lot. This was a really good 
chance to talk with other schools. We were able to compare notes with other 
two-year and four-year colleges” 

Throughout the day, one of the main themes in support of CBE was the 
changing face of education. Michelle Weise, executive director of the Sand- 
box Collaborative at Southern New Hampshire University, gave the morning’s 
keynote address and stated that 74% of college students display at least one 
characteristic of “non-traditional students.” Weise noted that in 2009, employ- 
ers sought 178 skillsets from potential employees; that number rose to 924 
skillsets in 2012, and universities are struggling to keep up with the demand. 
CBE is one way to help students get credit for those skills necessary to get 
employment in the modern workforce. 

“CBE is not some sort of fad,” said Weise, who has written about disruptive 
innovation theory and how CBE can do that for education. “It’s not going 
anywhere. There's just too much common sense to CBE.” 

Charla Long, the executive director of the Competency-Based Education 
Network, gave the lunchtime keynote address and observed that ultimately 
CBE can increase access to higher education for students across the nation. 
Talking about the “iron triangle” of education—quality, affordability, and 
accessibility — Long said many educators believe that when using traditional 
methods, only two corners of the triangle can be achieved at any one time, 
with the third corner having to be sacrificed. But CBE is a way to achieve all 
three by increasing access and removing barriers to education. 

UNC president Margaret Spellings supports the summit’s goals, noting that 
more people across the state must be educated at far higher levels if the state is 
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to thrive in the years ahead. “Competency-based education holds great prom- 
ise in helping achieve that vision,” Spellings said. “By giving students a chance 
to earn credit based on mastery rather than class time, we can welcome more 
veterans and working adults, more distance-learners and non-traditional stu- 
dents. We can help students from all backgrounds earn a degree or a credential 
at a pace that fits their needs.” 

Michelle Solér, director of competency-based education and assessment 
for UNC General Administration, said the summit exceeded her expectations 
because colleagues made connections while learning. “We had both seasoned 
experts and people who had never heard of CBE who were able to get some- 
thing out of the summit,” said Solér. “I think we did something right.’ 
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CHAPTER 1 


SCRIP — Expanding CBE Course Credit Programs 


Emerging Practices for Accreditation 
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Abstract 

The Southeast CBE Regional Innovation Partnership (SCRIP) is a diverse 
and representative collective of competency-based education (CBE) advo- 
cates in higher education from four southern states who formed a partnership 
in 2016 to examine, refine, articulate, and promote policies and procedures 
for the design and expansion of CBE program innovations. Since some forms 
of CBE are considered to be substantive changes that can affect institutional 
accreditation and eligibility for federal financial aid, SCRIP members engaged 
key officials of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools Commission 
on Colleges (SACSCOC) during this project for the purpose of clarifying fed- 
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eral and regional accrediting policies and requirements for the review and ap- 
proval ofinstitutional initiatives to implement competency-based education 
programs. The results of those collaborative engagements with SACSCOC 
officials and with others familiar with SACSCOC policies and procedures are 
incorporated into this report to provide important guidance to CBE faculty 
and program developers, institutional administrators, accreditation liaisons, 
and others about relevant accreditation standards, requirements, policies, 
guidelines, and substantive change reporting procedures. 


Keywords 
competency-based education, CBE, SACSCOC, direct assessment, accredi- 
tation, course credit, mastery 


Executive Summary 


Although the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools Commis- 
sion on Colleges (SACSCOC) has detailed policies and procedures to 
be followed for competency-based education (CBE) direct assessment 
programs to demonstrate compliance with accreditation requirements, 
little guidance exists for the acceptable design and implementation of 
CBE course credit programs since they do not constitute a substantive 
change as a delivery modality from other forms of educational course 
credit programs currently in existence. The SCRIP project and this 
report address that void and present SCRIP’s recommendations for 
“Emerging Practices in the Design and Implementation of CBE Course 
Credit Programs.” The SCRIP members and SACSCOC collaborators 
who share the authorship of this report trust that these recommended 
emerging practices will facilitate high-quality expansion of CBE course 
credit programs at accredited colleges and universities in the southern 
region in the future. This report is intended to address accreditation 
concerns of CBE faculty and program developers, academic administra- 
tors interested in CBE expansion, accreditation liaisons, peer evaluators 
of CBE programs for accreditation, and other stakeholders in higher ed- 
ucation who want to know more about educational innovation involv- 
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ing the mastery of well-defined competencies by college and university 
students and graduates. 


ACSCOC recognizes two forms of CBE programs. One form, the CBE 
course credit model, emphasizes the mastery of well-defined compe- 
tencies that are embedded in or associated with a conventional curric- 
ulum of courses, the completion of which yields earned credit hours toward 
the awarding of a specific degree or credential. Because this form of CBE is 
packaged and transcribed in courses that award credit hours, it is not con- 
sidered by SACSCOC to be a substantive change from other existing course 
credit educational models such as those delivered in a traditional face-to-face 
mode, an online or distance learning mode, or a combination of those two 
modes, and that are also packaged and transcribed in courses that award credit 
hours. Curriculum developers are free to incorporate CBE elements that em- 
phasize mastery of competencies, self-paced learning, and expanded learning 
resources into the course credit curriculum of currently authorized degree 
and credential programs without prior review and approval of the CBE mo- 
dality by SACSCOC. Such CBE innovations are typically delivered in online 
courses and programs because that instructional mode serves the objectives of 
CBE well. All course credit programs, including the CBE course credit model, 
are eligible for federal financial aid, which is course and credit-hour driven. 
The CBE direct assessment model is the other form of CBE recognized 
by SACSCOC and the federal government. SACSCOC has published its 
“Direct Assessment Competency-Based Programs Policy Statement” aimed 
specifically at this CBE model. In CBE direct assessment programs, earned 
credit hours and credit courses are not used to determine degree or credential 
completion. Instead, degrees and credentials are awarded solely on the basis 
of the direct assessments of the students mastery of an identified set of com- 
petencies. Once half or more of a previously authorized degree program or 
credential is initially delivered through CBE direct assessment, it must have 
prior review and approval by SACSCOC as a substantive change because it 
is not based on earned credit hours in a course credit model. Furthermore, 
CBE direct assessment programs are not eligible for federal financial aid with- 
out prior approval of the US Department of Education. The procedures for 
gaining such federal approval, which involve SACSCOC reviews in our re- 
gion, are being tested presently in the Experimental Sites Initiative (ESI) for 
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competency-based education at SACSCOC memberinstitutions. This report 
does not address the status of ESI or its possible implications for future revi- 
sions of SACSCOC policy on CBE direct assessment. 

CBE direct assessment programs can be challenging to defend to SACSCOC 
and the US Department of Education for their approvals. Preparing substan- 
tive change prospectuses and securing approvals for CBE direct assessment 
programs from SACSCOC are complex tasks that can take a year or two to 
complete. They typically involve a two-stage evaluation process involving a 
prospectus review by the Commissions Board of Trustees and a subsequent 
visiting Substantive Change Committee's review of the implemented pro- 
gram’s compliance with accreditation requirements. Pursuing federal financial 
aid eligibility for such programs entails further review and approval from the 
US Department of Education. 

Presently, expansion of CBE innovations in collegiate educational programs 
can be accomplished more easily and quickly through the CBE course credit 
model than the CBE direct assessment model. There are numerous benefits to 
pursuing expansion of CBE course credit programs, and such innovations could 
serve as an important stepping-stone toward the development and defense of 
CBE direct assessment programs in the future. This report advocates for the 
expansion of CBE course credit programs and provides guidance to facilitate 
such expansion in the context of SACSCOC accreditation requirements. 


The Southeast CBE Regional Innovation Partnership 
SCRIP Project 


The Southeast CBE Regional Innovation Partnership (SCRIP) is a diverse 
and representative collective of CBE advocates in higher education from four 
southern states who formed a partnership in 2016 to examine, refine, articu- 
late, and promote policies and procedures for the design and expansion of 
CBE program innovations. SCRIP members include representatives of the 
University System of Georgia, Tennessee Board of Regents, the system institu- 
tions of the University of North Carolina, Wake Technical College, and Miami 
Dade College. SCRIP’s current project and final report entitled, “Expanding 
CBE Course Credit Programs: Emerging Practices for Accreditation,” are 
funded by the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. SCRIP is indebted to the 
Gates Foundation for their generous support of this project. 

Since some forms of CBE are considered to be substantive changes that 
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can affect institutional accreditation and eligibility for federal financial aid, 
SCRIP members engaged key officials of SACSCOC during this project for 
the purpose of clarifying federal and regional accrediting’s policies and re- 
quirements for the review and approval of institutional initiatives to imple- 
ment competency-based education programs. The results of those collabo- 
rative engagements with SACSCOC officials and with others familiar with 
SACSCOC policies and procedures are incorporated into this report to pro- 
vide important guidance to CBE faculty and program developers, institutional 
administrators, accreditation liaisons, and others about relevant accreditation 
standards, requirements, policies, guidelines, and substantive change report- 
ing procedures. Most important, this collaboration has produced valuable in- 
sight into the need for explicit articulation of emerging practices for the design 
and implementation of CBE course credit programs that are consistent with 
SACSCOC Principles of Accreditation and related policies. 

From the beginning of this project, SCRIP members were intent on ex- 
ploring ways to lessen and remove the barriers to innovative CBE program 
development, especially with regard to securing SACSCOC approval for CBE 
programs. After consulting with SACSCOC officials, SCRIP members dis- 
covered that not all forms of CBE are subject to substantive change report- 
ing, review, and approval processes, which can be challenging and complex to 
navigate. Clearly, seeking approval for CBE direct assessment programs from 
SACSCOC and the US Department of Education is an arduous and time- 
consuming process. However, SCRIP members were pleased to learn that 
CBE course credit programs are typically exempt from substantive change 
reporting, review, and approval processes because they share many common 
characteristics with other forms of existing non-CBE course credit programs. 
The most important of those common characteristics are a reliance on credit 
course completions and earned credit hours, which are the basis for Title IV 
financial aid eligibility. 

As long as CBE course credit programs meet the same Principles of Accred- 
itation and Commission policies as other non-CBE course credit programs, 
substantive change is not a factor. This instructive finding should dispel com- 
monly held misconceptions about perceived barriers to CBE development 
if the CBE course credit program model is pursued. The CBE course credit 
model can free CBE advocates to expand CBE curricular innovations quickly 
and efficiently, without having to undergo substantive change reporting and 
approval processes with SACSCOC. 
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It should be noted that the Council of Regional Accrediting Commissions 
(C-RAC, 2015) issued a statement in 2015 indicating that CBE course credit 
programs and CBE direct assessment programs would be expected to undergo 
substantive change reporting and review. However, that statement also indi- 
cated that further federal direction would be forthcoming. When SACSCOC 
subsequently clarified its substantive change policies pertaining to CBE con- 
sistent with federal direction, the expected reporting and review of CBE pro- 
grams were restricted to the CBE direct assessment model, and CBE course 
credit programs were typically not considered to be substantive changes. 

Guidance on how to design and implement CBE course credit programs 
in ways that satisfy common accreditation expectations for course credit pro- 
grams is lacking, however. SACSCOC has developed and published guidance 
for the design of distance education, which has relevancy to CBE course credit 
programs that are delivered online. Those documents include the Commis- 
sion’s (2000) “Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate 
Programs,’ first published in 2000, and the (2014) “Distance and Correspon- 
dence Education Policy Statement,” first published in 2012. SCRIP’s recom- 
mended “Emerging Practices for the Design and Implementation of CBE 
Course Credit Programs” fills a void in guidance relative to meeting accredita- 
tion requirements and complements these published Commission guidelines 
related to online course credit programs. These emerging practices for CBE 
course credit programs will be formally presented in this, the final report of 
the SCRIP project, at the University of North Carolina’s CBE Summit 2017 
conference in Chapel Hill in May 2017. 

The SCRIP team is indebted to its accreditation consultant and report ed- 
itor, Dr. Ed Rugg, who provided extensive editing of this report’s preliminary 
draft and helped sharpen its focus on emerging practices for the expansion 
of CBE course credit programs in the context of accreditation standards. His 
extensive experience in SACSCOC accreditation and as a university faculty 
member and chief academic officer were invaluable assets for the completion 
of this report. In addition, the information, clarification, and feedback the 
SCRIP team received from SACSCOC officials, especially Dr. Kevin Sight- 
ler, director of Substantive Change, and Dr. Larry Earvin, a SACSCOC vice 
president involved in CBE direct assessment program reviews, were highly 
instructive and much appreciated. Dr. Judith Sebesta also significantly con- 
tributed to this document. 
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Definitions of Key Terms in CBE 


To better understand the principal components of this report, the following 
definitions of key terms are offered below. 


Competency: SACSCOC policy (2016) defines a competency as “a 
clearly defined and measurable statement of the knowledge, skill, 
and ability that a student has acquired” (1). Competencies provide 
common and unambiguous instructions for what the learner 
must know and be able to do in order to progress. CBE program 
competencies draw a full picture of what the proficient and prepared 
graduate looks like. This means competencies cover the specialized 
and technical aspects of a field of work or study, along with cross- 
cutting abilities needed to navigate the complexity and change of the 
real world. In a thriving CBE program, competencies are clear, precise, 
and easy to understand (Public Agenda, 2015). 

Competency-based education (CBE): The Council of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions (C-RAC, 2015) defined CBE as an 
outcomes-based approach to earning a college degree or other 
credential in which students progress through educational programs 
by demonstrating specified competencies. The Competency-Based 
Education Network (C-BEN) provided a more detailed definition 
when it stated that CBE has come to encompass a broad spectrum 
of theoretical, pedagogical, and technological approaches to the 
design, development, and deployment of higher education programs. 
Competency-based education combines an intentional and transparent 
approach to curricular design with an academic model in which the 
time it takes individual students to demonstrate competencies varies, 
but the expectations about learning (i.e., competencies) are held 
constant. Students acquire and demonstrate their knowledge and 
skills by engaging in learning exercises, activities, and experiences that 
align with clearly defined programmatic outcomes or competencies. 
Students receive proactive instruction, guidance, and support from 
faculty and staff. Learners earn credentials by demonstrating mastery 
of competencies through multiple forms of assessment, often at a 
personalized pace (C-BEN, 2017). Competency-based models allow 
a learner to set and change deadlines and adjust their pace as their 
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changing circumstances and abilities warrant. This student-driven 
flexibility is a key advantage of competency-based models that no 
other model provides. This individually controlled and variable 
pacing has a significant impact on the pedagogical approach to CBE. 
SACSCOC policy (2016) notes that a CBE program “may be organized 
around traditional course-based units (credit or clock hours) that 
students must earn to complete their educational program, or may 
depart from course-based units (credit or clock hours) to rely solely 
on the attainment of defined competencies” (1). That distinction 
reflects the key difference between CBE course credit and CBE direct 
assessment programs. 

CBE course credit model: In this curriculum model, the demonstration 
of competencies is embedded into or associated with a conventional 
curriculum comprised of courses to be completed to earn credit 
hours toward the award of a degree or credential. CBE course credit 
programs generally enroll students in traditional academic terms and 
award credit hours for courses successfully completed during each 
term. However, students receive credit for a course once they have 
demonstrated mastery of the competencies associated with the course. 
In the CBE model, a student is not obligated to complete a course 
in a specific time period or the same time period as other students. 
Consequently, students in this model may accelerate their learning, 
competency demonstrations, and course completions at their own 
pace, and the number of courses completed and credit hours earned 
in a term can be much more variable from student to student than for 
traditional course credit programs that are more tightly controlled by 
prescribed weekly schedules of clock hours. CBE students may work 
on demonstrating mastery of the competencies for several courses 
simultaneously, or the mastery of competencies sequentially in a 
laddered curriculum, or both. Typically, no single pathway to learning 
is prescribed by the instructor of record in this model as is more often 
the case in a traditional course. Instead, a variety of different pathways 
to achieving competency mastery may be pursued by students and 
proactively facilitated by the instructor on an individualized basis. 
What distinguishes the CBE course credit model most from the 
CBE direct assessment model is the former’s tight alignment of 
demonstrated competencies with completed and transcribed courses 
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and earned credit hours, which are the commonly recognized units of 
learning at accredited institutions and considered acceptable for Title 
IV funding of federal financial aid for students. 

CBE direct assessment model: This curriculum model shares many 
of the same self-paced, competency mastery characteristics of the 
CBE course credit model, except that the demonstration of defined 
competencies stands alone and is not embedded in conventional 
courses or earned credit hours toward degree completion. This is an 
educational program that utilizes direct assessment of student learning 
in lieu of credit hours or clock hours as a measure of student learning. 
It relies solely on the attainment of defined competencies and may 
recognize the direct assessment of student learning by others. For Title 
IV eligibility, the institution must obtain approval for the CBE direct 
assessment program from the Secretary of Education under 34 CFR 
668.10(g) or (h) as applicable. As part of that approval, the accrediting 
agency must: (1) evaluate the program(s) and include them in the 
institution's grant of accreditation or pre-accreditation; and (2) review 
and approve the institutions claim of each direct assessment programs 
equivalence in terms of credit or clock hours (USDOE, 2017). 

Hybrid CBE direct assessment model: The SACSCOC direct 
assessment policy (2016) references a hybrid CBE direct assessment 
model. The hybrid CBE program combines course-based 
competencies that are embedded in or associated with awarded course 
credits and credit hours with direct assessments of competencies that 
are not associated with awarded course credits or credit hours. This 
report treats such programs as a subset of the CBE direct assessment 
model, as does SACSCOC policy, and assumes that the same 
substantive change obligations apply whenever the thresholds are 
crossed of the hybrid program’s reliance on CBE direct assessment at 
the 25% and 50+% levels. 

Traditional course credit model: The traditional curriculum of 
collegiate educational programs is composed of a prescribed set of 
courses that have assigned credit-hour values (typically 3-4 semester 
credit hours each) in which students are expected to have a minimum 
of one hour of classroom or direct faculty instruction and two hours of 
out-of-class student work each week for approximately fifteen weeks 
per semester credit hour earned. An equivalent minimum amount of 
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student work is expected if the course is configured as another form of 
academic activity such as a lab, internship, practicum, studio, and so 
forth, or is offered in an alternate delivery mode other than a semester 
“lecture” mode (e.g., shortened term, hybrid model for class meetings, 
totally online, etc.). In this traditional non-CBE model, the amount 
of student work expended over time is emphasized more than the 
achievement of specific student learning outcomes or the mastery of 
defined competencies. Students are often graded on a normative basis 
in reference to each other’s performance instead of evaluated on an 
individualized competency mastery basis as in CBE. Such traditional 
courses are typically not self-paced by students, but follow instead 

a uniform pace set by the instructor for all students to progress and 
complete the course at the same time. The traditional course credit 
model follows federal regulations that define a credit hour as outlined 
in SACSCOC policy (2012). 

Clock hour: This term is synonymous with credit hour, the definition of 
which is provided above under the “Traditional course credit model” 
Definition. The federal and SACSCOC definitions of credit hour rely 
heavily on the amount of time that a student devotes each week or 
semester to a course of study, both inside and outside the classroom, 
expressed in hours. 

Mastery of competency: To be “competent” by common definition is 
to be well-qualified, capable, fit, sufficient, adequate, or able. To be a 
“master” or perform a competency at the level of “mastery” is to be 
highly or greatly skilled, very knowledgeable, or an expert. Rigorous 
CBE programs aspire to have students and graduates perform in their 
competency assessments at high levels of competence or mastery. 
C-RAC (2015) observed that competencies that are anchored to 
employer expectations generally require students to demonstrate 
those competencies at a very good or excellent level— that is, at the 
mastery level. 


Terms Not Considered to Be Synonymous with CBE 


Credit from prior learning assessment (PLA): PLA and CBE are not 
synonymous. PLA refers to learning that occurred prior to a student’s 
initial enrollment in the institution’s educational program. Learning 
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associated with a CBE program refers to competency gains achieved 
while in the institutions CBE program. An institution may not 
include for Title IV purposes learning or mastery of competencies 
that occurred prior to enrollment in a CBE program or from tests of 
learning that are not associated with substantial educational activities 
overseen by the institution. 

Correspondence courses: CBE credit courses are not correspondence 
courses. SACSCOC (2014) defines correspondence education as 
“a formal educational process under which the institution provides 
instructional materials, by mail or electronic transmission, including 
examinations on the materials, to students who are separated from 
the instructor. Interaction between the instructor and the student 
is limited, is not regular and substantive, and is primarily initiated 
by the student; courses are typically self-paced” (1). Although CBE 
credit courses are self-paced, the academically qualified instructor of 
record and other student support personnel are regularly and actively 
engaged with the student, at their initiative as well as the student’s, and 
a broader array of instructional materials and learning resources are 
available to facilitate learning and competency achievement. 


Substantive Change Reporting to SACSCOC for CBE 


Do all CBE programs require substantive change reporting to SACSCOC? 
The SCRIP members have learned from SACSCOC staff that the answer to 
that question is, “NO!” 

The good news for CBE program developers is that they have a relatively 
wide range of innovative CBE adaptations to course credit programs that can 
be implemented without triggering the need for a substantive change notifica- 
tion, prospectus review and approval, or visiting committee review involving 
SACSCOC. Unless the degree program in question is new and substantively 
different from others at the institution or relies heavily (at least 50%) on the 
use of CBE direct assessment as defined by the US Department of Educa- 
tion and SACSCOC Policy on “Direct Assessment Competency-Based Ed- 
ucational Programs” (2016), there are virtually no substantive change expec- 
tations for the development and deployment of credit-hour programs that 
incorporate CBE elements of educational delivery. However, the SACSCOC 
Principles of Accreditation (2011), as well as the related SACSCOC Policy State- 
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ments and Guidelines, apply to all educational programs of an institution, 
including those that fall into the CBE course credit or CBE direct assessment 
categories, without exception. 

CBE course credit programs are not considered to be substantive changes 
since they typically represent another acceptable variation on how an institu- 
tion awards its credit hours, course credits, and degrees. Furthermore, most 
CBE course credit programs are offered online, which is a delivery mode that 
readily supports self-paced learning. Institutions with blanket approval from 
SACSCOC to expand their online program delivery within the course credit 
model may do so for CBE course credit programs without being concerned 
about reporting such expansion as a substantive change. As long as CBE ele- 
ments of a course credit program are linked and aligned with an institution’s 
policies on acceptable use of credit hours and the use of course credits for 
degree completion, CBE course credit programs are not regarded as substan- 
tive changes from other existing forms of course credit programs at the insti- 
tution. Again, all of an institution’s course credit educational programs are 
expected to operate in compliance with the SACSCOC Principles of Accredi- 
tation (2011), as well as the related SACSCOC Policy Statements and Guide- 
lines, especially those on Credit Hours (2012), Distance Education (2014), 
and Faculty Credentials (2006). 

CBE direct assessment programs, on the other hand, do constitute a sub- 
stantive change, because they are not aligned with the institution’s existing 
awards of credit hours or course credits for degree or credential completion, 
but rely instead solely on assessed mastery of defined competencies for the 
award of degrees or other credentials. The direct assessment of competen- 
cies is a substantive change from the use of earned credit hours to define stu- 
dent learning for degree or credential completion. Consequently, the current 
SACSCOC Policy Statement on “Substantive Change for SACSCOC Accred- 
ited Institutions” (2016) includes in its list of defined substantive changes, 
“initiating a direct assessment competency-based program” (7). 

That specific reference to CBE direct assessment programs as a substantive 
change directs the reader to another SACSCOC Policy Statement, “Direct As- 
sessment Competency-Based Educational Programs” (2016). That nine-page 
policy statement on CBE direct assessment programs provides extensive de- 
tail on substantive change reporting and institutional compliance obligations 
for such programs. It states that once an institution begins to offer 25% of a 
degree program or credential through CBE direct assessment, it must notify 
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the SACSCOC president in writing. It also states that SACSCOC approval is 
required before an institution initiates a degree program or credential in which 
50-100% of the program relies on CBE direct assessment. 

Such approval requires written notice of the SACSCOC president six 
months in advance of program initiation, submission of a substantive change 
prospectus, and review and approval of that prospectus by the SACSCOC 
Board of Trustees. Upon approval, a substantive change committee visit will 
typically be authorized to confirm continuing institutional compliance with 
SACSCOC accreditation requirements and policies once the program is op- 
erational (5-6). That substantive change reporting and approval process for 
CBE direct assessment is only expected to be done once. If successful, it al- 
lows further expansion of CBE direct assessment programs without further 
substantive change reporting or approval, as long as the subsequent programs 
in question do not represent a significant departure from existing programs. It 
is also important to note that current federal government concerns about the 
application of Title IV funds for student aid in CBE programs, and the ongo- 
ing ESI for CBE are focused principally on CBE direct assessment programs 
since they do not align with commonly accepted and aid-eligible credit hours 
and course credits for the award of degrees and credentials. 


CBE Direct Assessment Is Challenging to Defend 
to SACSCOC and USDOE 


Preparing substantive change prospectuses and securing approvals for CBE 
direct assessment programs are complex and arduous tasks as the excerpts 
cited below from the SACSCOC Policy Statement, “Direct Assessment 
Competency-Based Educational Programs,” suggest. Furthermore, once such 
approvals are gained, pursuing federal financial aid eligibility for CBE direct 
assessment programs entails additional review and approval by the USDOE. 
SACSCOC has a central role in that federal review as well and will soon be 
completing its second year of engagement with the ESI for competency-based 
education. At the conclusion of the ESI, additional SACSCOC guidance and 
policy revisions can probably be expected affecting CBE direct assessment 
programs. In the near term, CBE program developers are likely to find easier 
and quicker routes for pursuing the advancement of CBE if they make use of 
a CBE course credit model rather than a CBE direct assessment model when 
designing and implementing their programs. CBE course credit programs can 
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serve as an important stepping-stone toward the development of Title IV- 
eligible CBE direct assessment programs in the future. They also can serve as 
a useful crosswalk for demonstrating comparability of degrees and credentials 
earned through CBE course credits compared to those same degrees and cre- 
dentials earned through CBE direct assessment. 


Verbatim Compliance Excerpts from SACSCOC Policy 
on Direct Assessment CBE Programs (2016) 


Institutional Obligations: The Commissions requirements, policies, pro- 
cesses, and procedures are predicated on the expectation that an institution 
operates with integrity in all matters, including the maintenance of academic 
quality in the establishment of direct assessment competency-based edu- 
cational programs. An institution is responsible for the academic quality of 
any credit- or clock-hour unit or any competency-based unit recorded on the 
institutions transcript, whether applied to a direct assessment or a hybrid 
program. In determining whether to approve a direct assessment or hybrid 
program, the Commission expects that the institution will comply with the 
following practices and procedures: (1) adhere to initial obligations and an 
expected framework; (2) ensure compliance with appropriate SACSCOC 
requirements and standards outlined in the Principles for Accreditation and 
with Commission policy; and (3) follow procedures for the notification and 
approval of the substantive change. 


1. Adherence to Initial Obligations and an Expected Framework 
Report the initiation of direct assessment and hybrid programs. The institution 
has an obligation to notify the Commission and seek approval for the offering 
of such programs. Once approved, the direct assessment and hybrid programs 
will be included in the institution’s award of accreditation. To secure federal 
financial aid, the institution must also seek approval from the USDOE— only 
if the entire program is a direct assessment competency-based program. 
Identify institutional contributions. The institution offering the direct assess- 
ment is able to identify and articulate the educational contribution it provides 
to students in this program. Such contribution may take the form of mod- 
ules, engagement with faculty, exercises, assessment of student learning, or 
other activities that either expand the student’s knowledge beyond any prior 
learning that the student may have demonstrated upon entry into the direct 
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assessment or hybrid competency-based program or that assist the student in 
documenting how prior learning translates to the attainment ofcompetencies 
required for receiving academic credit. 

Ensure the integrity of accreditation and awards. Because SACSCOC accred- 
itation that has been awarded to a member institution is not transferable — 
either in actuality or appearance—SACSCOC prohibits the use of its accred- 
itation to authenticate courses, programs, or awards offered by organizations 
not so accredited. If the SACSCOC-accredited institution has contracted with 
an external organization to provide part of or the entire direct assessment pro- 
gram, including course materials provided to students, the institution ensures 
that it retains sufficient control of the development and implementation of the 
program. The Commissions policies require the institution to seek approval 
of the contract at the same time it seeks approval to initiate a direct assessment 
and a hybrid program. 


2. Compliance with Appropriate SACSCOC Requirements and Standards 
Requirements and standards in the Principles of Accreditation that affect direct 
assessment and hybrid programs are listed below. They should be considered 
when developing contracts, completing the substantive change prospectus, 
and demonstrating compliance. In addition, the prospectus template for ap- 
proval of this substantive change refers to Commission policies that are appli- 
cable to competency-based programs. 

Institutional Mission. The institution has a clearly defined mission and phi- 
losophy undergirding its direct assessment and hybrid programs. It has clearly 
defined goals and a framework for its programs that ensure an appropriate 
design for quality and learning, as appropriate for higher education (CR 2.4). 

Information to Students. The institution provides clear information to 
students outlining the structure and expectations of the direct assessment 
and hybrid programs, tuition and fees, and academic policies that apply to 
students in the programs. This information is clearly communicated to stu- 
dents prior to their admission to the direct assessment and hybrid programs 
(FR 4.6). 

Structure and Coherence of the Program. The institution outlines the struc- 
ture of the direct assessment and hybrid programs and establishes clearly de- 
fined competencies related to the program and the learning outcomes that 
students must attain to be awarded the credential appropriate to higher edu- 
cation. The program has a clearly defined beginning, middle, and end, and 
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the institution has a mechanism for monitoring student progress toward ac- 
quisition of competencies and attainment of the credential being awarded at 
the end of the program. In undergraduate degree programs, the institution re- 
quires the successful attainment of competencies ofa general education com- 
ponent at the collegiate level that is a substantial part of the degree, ensures 
breadth of knowledge, and is based on a coherent rationale. The institution 
clearly defines expectations for student work and the means for assessing the 
learning and competencies acquired through that work. The competencies 
required for the program build a unified body of knowledge that is consistent 
with a program or career path; that is, they are not taken as merely discrete 
units (CR 2.7.2, CR 2.7.3, FR 4.2, and FR 4.4). 

Student Admissions and Eligibility. The institution has an appropriate mech- 
anism for determining prior to admission in the direct assessment program 
whether a student has the capacity to complete an educational credential 
within the program and, therefore, is eligible to enroll in that program. Even 
an open admissions institution should have such a mechanism for direct as- 
sessment competency-based alternatives (CS 3.4.3). 

Assessment of Programs and Student Learning. The institution regularly re- 
views its direct assessment and hybrid programs in light ofits mission in order 
to ensure that it identifies any areas of weakness in the programs and imple- 
ments timely improvements (CS 3.3.1.1). 

The direct assessment and hybrid programs rely on a strong foundation for 
assessment established by the institution, with demonstrated capacity to eval- 
uate student work at the course and program level in general education and in 
the major or concentration. At all levels, assessment supports academic im- 
provement. The comprehensive student learning outcomes in the academic 
program area are reviewed regularly and reflect concepts generally agreed on 
by the related academic program(s) (CS 3.3.1.1, CS 3.5.1, and CS 3.5.3). 

The institution has a mechanism for determining how modules and compe- 
tencies in the direct assessment program are equivalent to traditional courses 
and credit or clock hours in a conventional course-based program, and how 
the modules and competencies are related to accepted expectations of aca- 
demic achievement and rigor, as based on the following principles: 


e Student work performed in courses/units comprising direct assess- 
ment and hybrid programs (e.g., demonstrated mastery of tasks, assign- 
ments, competencies, etc.) are equivalent to student work performed 
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in traditional courses (e.g., successful completion of tests, assignments, 
projects, etc.) 

e Student learning outcomes and program outcomes in direct assessment 
programs offered by the institution are equivalent to student learning 
outcomes defined by the academic program in a traditional academic 
program. 

e The application of student learning assessments (e.g., examinations, 
portfolios, projects, capstone presentations, and other recognized 
demonstrations of mastery, etc.,) in direct assessment and hybrid pro- 
grams are equivalent to the outcome assessments that are used in tradi- 
tional courses. 


These strategies will be responsive to the complexity of learning and the ac- 
cumulation and integration of knowledge expected for the educational degree 
or credential (CR 2.7.1, CS 3.4.6, and FR 4.1). 

Faculty. Faculty or instructors with subject-matter expertise in the stu- 
dent’s academic program and in general education play a formative role in the 
competency-based student’s academic program. While qualified faculty with 
subject-matter expertise design the competency-based program’s curriculum, 
this faculty or other similarly qualified faculty or instructors also regularly 
engage with students during the course of the program, provide expert as- 
sistance and support to students in the program, and have a meaningful role 
in directing and reviewing the assessment of competencies. Program faculty 
are well suited for this role by qualifications and experience and receive ap- 
propriate professional development and support from the institution in ex- 
ecuting this role. While mentors or counselors may have an important role 
in competency-based programs in supporting or assisting students, they do 
not replace faculty or instructors with subject-matter expertise. In addition, 
the number of mentors and counselors assigned to the competency-based 
program is sufficient to work with enrolled students and qualified to advise 
students at the college level (CR 2.8, CS 3.4.1, CS 3.4.10, CS 3.4.11, CS 3.7.1, and 
CS 3.7.3). 

Institutional Responsibility for Awarding the Credential. The institution offer- 
ing a direct assessment program is able to identify and articulate the educa- 
tional contribution it provides to students in this program. Such contribution 
may take the form of modules, engagement with faculty, exercises, assessment 
of student learning, or other activities that either expand the student’s knowl- 
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edge beyond any prior learning that the student may have demonstrated at 
matriculation or that assist the student in documenting how prior learning 
translates to the attainment of competencies required for receiving academic 
credit. For an undergraduate program, the institution demonstrates its con- 
tribution to be at least 25% of the academic program; for a graduate program, 
it demonstrates a contribution of at least one-third of the direct assessment 
program (CS 3.5.2 and CS 3.6.3). 

Application of Academic Policies. The institution determines how its already- 
established academic policies in such areas as academic discipline, probation, 
and suspension apply to students in the direct assessment program, and it 
makes appropriate amendments to its academic policies where appropriate. 
It is clear how the institution determines when a student in the program is 
not making sufficient progress and should be moved to a traditional course- 
based format to complete his or her academic program or when other disci- 
plinary action should be taken. The institution develops policies that address 
SACSCOC and/or federal requirements, including credit-hour definitions, 
transcript recording and reporting, the assessment and award of credit for 
prior learning, and the roles of faculty members and other educational pro- 
fessionals (CS 3.4.5 and 3.4.6). 

Acceptance and Awarding of Credit or a Unit of Competency. The institution 
demonstrates that students in the direct assessment or hybrid competency- 
based program are achieving at least the same outcomes and at the same 
academic rigor as in traditional programs and courses offered by the insti- 
tution. The institution prepares and maintains a transcript for each student 
documenting both the competencies earned and the equivalent courses or 
credit hours based on expectations noted above. The transcript is prepared 
and updated during the course of the student’s academic program so that it is 
available in the event that a student transfers to another institution or drops 
out prior to completing the competency-based program. Such equivalencies 
are also available at the program level for state and federal agencies and for 
the Commission in their review of the program. In addition, the transcript 
provides clear and sufficient information for other institutions and employers 
to understand the student’s accomplishments (CS 3.4.6 and FR 4.9). 

The direct assessment programs provided by the institution are clearly dis- 
tinguished from assessment of prior learning that may take place at the outset 
of the program. When students demonstrate competencies at the beginning 
of a program on the basis of prior learning, transcripts and other documents 
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should make clear that these competencies are awarded as “prior learning 
credit” Once the institution has identified prior learning credit for each stu- 
dent, other competencies should be awarded only after the student has com- 
pleted the modules that form the program or demonstrated mastery of the 
competencies defined by them (CS 3.4.4 and CS 3.4.6). 

Contractual Agreements. The institution provides notification to SACSCOC 
of agreements involving direct assessment programs, providing signed cop- 
ies of agreements, and providing any other documentation or information 
required by SACSCOC policies and procedures for review. In addition, the 
member institution ensures that SACSCOC has timely access to its con- 
tracted external organization’s materials and accreditation-related activities 
(CS 3.4.7). 

Student Support Services and Access to Academic Resources. The institution 
offers student support services that appropriately guide students in these 
competency-based programs. In addition, the institution is prepared to assist 
students in a timely manner who drop out of these programs in making the 
transition back to a traditional course-based format so as to ensure that those 
students can continue to progress toward a degree or certificate (CR 2.10 and 
CS 3.4.9). The institution provides and supports student and faculty access 
and user privileges to learning resources consistent with the competency- 
based academic programs (CR2.9). 

Fees and Compliance with Title IV Funding. While the institution may charge 
a fee for its assessment of a student's prior learning as well as its transcription of 
competencies, the institution charges tuition only for those courses, modules, 
components, and services that the institution contributes in the development 
or formation of the student or for the term in which the student is enrolled 
in the direct assessment program. Similarly, the institution assists students in 
seeking Title IV student aid funds for those courses, modules, or components 
of the academic program that the institution contributes to the development or 
formation of the student. It develops policies that address the disbursement of 
financial aid and tuition charges and refunds (FR 4.3 and FR 4.7). 


3. Procedures for the Notification and Approval 

of Direct Assessment and Hybrid Programs 

Before initiating direct assessment or hybrid competency-based educational 
programs (degree, diploma, and certificate), an institution must seek prior 
approval when the programs have either of the following characteristics: 
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e the entire program is direct assessment and relies exclusively on 
measured achievement of competencies rather than student learning 
through credit or clock hours, or 

e at least 50% of the competency-based program is direct assessment. 


Time of Notification. An institution offering direct assessment or hybrid 
competency-based educational programs must provide written notification of 
the change to the president of SACSCOC when it begins to offer 25% of a direct 
assessment program; that is, when a student can earn 25% of an educational 
credential (e.g., degree, diploma, certificate) based on measured achievement 
of competencies rather than credit or clock hours. The institution seeking ap- 
proval to offer an entire program that is direct assessment or where at least 
50% of the competency-based program is direct assessment must notify the 
president of SACSCOC six months in advance of the initiation of 50% of 
the educational credential based on measured achievement of competencies 
rather than credit or clock hours. 

Submission of a Prospectus. An institution seeking approval ofa direct as- 
sessment competency-based program or a hybrid direct assessment program 
should complete the screening form available on the SACS-COC website. 
After Commission staff have reviewed the document, the institution will re- 
ceive a response either asking it to complete a full prospectus for approval of 
the proposed program or notifying the institution that the program does not 
constitute either a direct assessment or hybrid direct assessment competency- 
based program. 

If the institution is directed to complete a prospectus, it must be submitted 
by March 15 for consideration at the June meeting of the SACSCOC Board 
of Trustees, or by September 1 for consideration at the December meeting 
of the SACSCOC Board of Trustees to allow ample time for review and ap- 
proval. The institution will be provided a link to the appropriate prospectus 
form when it is sent the SACSCOC letter requesting a prospectus. Four copies 
should be submitted to the president of SACSCOC as a print document, or an 
electronic device (e.g., flash drive, CD, or DVD). Upon receipt of the prospec- 
tus, it will be forwarded to the SACSCOC Board of Trustees for review and 
approval at its next scheduled meeting in either June or December. 
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Options of the Committees on Compliance and 
Reports Following Review of the Prospectus 


The Committee on Compliance and Reports, a standing committee of the 
SACSCOC Board of Trustees, will review the prospectus and any additional 
material submitted and will take one of the following actions: 


1. accept the prospectus, recommend approval of the program, and au- 
thorize a substantive change committee visit. A committee visit is re- 
quired within six months after the initiation of the program, 

2. defer action and seek additional information, or recommend denial of 
approval and continue the institution’s accreditation. The reason for 
denial of 

3. approval may have been caused by an institution’s current non- 
compliance with a standard or policy. Consequently, denial may be 
accompanied by monitoring or imposition of a sanction. 


SCRIP Recommends Emerging Practices for Ensuring 
Accreditation of CBE Course Credit Programs 


Although CBE course credit programs are not considered to be substantive 
changes from other course credit forms of educational programs, there are 
CBE elements of those programs that warrant special consideration if we are 
to ensure the quality, effectiveness, and student success of those CBE pro- 
grams. In the absence of guidance from SACSCOC as well as the CBE liter- 
ature in that regard, the SCRIP project has generated a list of recommended 
emerging practices for the design and implementation of CBE course credit 
programs that take into account SASCOC accreditation concerns. 

There are clear advantages to blending certain qualities of traditional course 
credit models with key elements of CBE to create CBE course credit programs. 
Transferability of credits and courses, eligibility for federal financial aid, ease 
of adaptation in existing information systems, constituent familiarity with 
credit hour/course credit curriculums and transcripts, and speed of program 
review and approval are just a few of such advantages. There are many others. 
The challenge is to blend some of the best features of CBE with features of 
contemporary versions of course credit program delivery to generate qual- 
ity CBE course credit programs that provide effective learning experiences 
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for college and university students. SCRIP members and collaborators trust 
that the following recommended list of emerging practices will facilitate the 
achievement of that objective and help ensure compliance with SACSCOC 
requirements. 


Emerging Practices for the Design and Implementation 
of CBE Course Credit Programs 


Because most CBE course credit programs will rely on online program de- 
livery, CBE developers and accreditation liaisons are encouraged to consult 
SACSCOC’s “Best Practices for Electronically Offered Degree and Certificate 
Programs” (2000) and the Commissions “Policy Statement on Distance and 
Correspondence Education” (2014) as supplements to the following recom- 
mended emerging practices for the design and implementation of competency- 
based education course credit programs. Although the SACSCOC Policy 
Statement “Direct Assessment Competency-Based Educational Programs” 
(2016) does not give much explicit attention to CBE course credit programs, 
many of the institutional obligations cited in that policy and excerpted for the 
previous section of this report have applicability to CBE course credit pro- 
grams as indicated below. Readers of the following list of emerging practices 
are also reminded that CBE course credit programs are, like all other forms 
of course credit program delivery, subject to compliance with the SACSCOC 
Principles of Accreditation as well as relevant Commission Policy Statements 
and Guidelines. 

Distinguishing CBE Course Credit Programs from CBE Direct Assessment Pro- 
grams. When referencing competency-based education programs, it is im- 
portant to recognize the distinctive characteristics that exist between a CBE 
course credit model and a CBE direct assessment model in matters of cur- 
riculum design and implementation. The two models diverge in substantive 
ways, the most important being the CBE direct assessment model’s singular 
focus on assessing mastery of defined competencies that are not embedded in 
or associated with credit courses and do not earn credit hours or traditional 
grades toward degree completion. The CBE course credit model also relies on 
assessing mastery of defined competencies, but does so in the context of com- 
pleting credit courses and earning credit hours for degree completion. As far 
as the federal government and SACSCOC are concerned, initiating a CBE di- 
rect assessment program represents a substantive change from existing course 
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credit models, but initiating a CBE course credit program does not consti- 
tute a substantive change because it is simply another variation of the course 
credit model. Some additional distinguishing characteristics between these 
two CBE curriculum models are referenced in more specific terms below. 

Defining Competencies for CBE Credit Courses and CBE Course Credit Pro- 
grams. The CBE course credit curriculum associates its identified competen- 
cies with credit courses similar to those of traditional course credit programs. 
At the course level, the CBE program may have one or several competen- 
cies identified for a particular course in which demonstrated mastery would 
yield course credit. Such competencies should be clearly defined, measurable, 
and inclusive statements of the knowledge, skills, and abilities that a student 
should master in that course component of the degree program or credential. 
At the end, or in the capstone course, of the degree program or credential, a 
number of key competencies are typically identified for assessment that reflect 
the cumulative knowledge, skills, and abilities that a program graduate should 
master. Those too should be clearly defined and measurable, as well as inclu- 
sive of the competencies that internal and external stakeholders expect to see 
in program graduates. Competency statements are typically richer, more mul- 
tidimensional, and more comprehensive than the lists of narrow and specific 
course objectives or student learning outcomes that are commonly found in 
traditional credit course syllabi or for traditional course credit programs, al- 
though all such expected outcomes are related to one another to some degree. 

Justifying Credit-Hour Awards in CBE Course Credit Programs. In CBE credit 
courses and CBE course credit programs, compliance with the federal defini- 
tion of a credit hour and the SACSCOC policy statement on “Credit Hours” 
is expected since credit hours are awarded. Fortunately, those credit-hour 
policies are flexible and permit justifications of compliance based on reason- 
able equivalencies of the amount of student work associated with each earned 
credit hour. CBE courses and programs should have no difficulty justifying 
the minimum amount of student work typically expended by students to 
master particular competencies and earn the associated credit hours for that 
mastery. Credit-hour policies aim to ensure course and program rigor, and 
CBE courses and programs are typically very rigorous, with comparable learn- 
ing outcomes to traditional course credit models for the same educational 
program. 

CBE Course Credit Programs in Catalogs and Transcripts. Comparability of 
earned course credits and credit hours, regardless of the mode of instruction, 
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is important to students, stakeholders, and accreditors. Course descriptions 
in university catalogs and course listings in student transcripts typically do 
not reflect identified differences between traditional and online modes of 
instruction for those courses, and that should also be true for CBE course 
credit modalities. When CBE’s emphasis on competency mastery is packaged 
in course titles, course descriptions, credit hours, and program completion 
requirements that are similar to those of traditional course credit programs, 
transferability of CBE course credits is facilitated for students, and stakehold- 
ers are ensured that traditional and CBE course credit programs are compa- 
rable. When such comparability is present, it is also easier to justify the qual- 
ity and coherence of CBE course credit programs for meeting accreditation 
requirements. Having comparability of CBE credit courses with traditional 
credit courses is especially important for program graduates in professions 
requiring transcript review for licensure. It can be very challenging to map a 
CBE direct assessment program’s and transcript’s listing of mastered compe- 
tencies to expected completed courses and earned credit hours required for 
licensure. 

Accommodating Self-Paced Learning for Mastery of Competencies. In tradi- 
tional course credit programs, the pace and schedule of course and program 
completion is rather uniform. The instructor of a traditional credit course 
typically sets a common schedule for progress in and completion of the course 
that applies to all students in the course. Students who could progress more 
quickly toward course completion are often held back by those who cannot or 
will not progress as quickly, or by other factors, including the instructor’s dis- 
cretion. In CBE credit courses and CBE course credit programs, each student 
has substantial control over scheduling his or her progress toward demon- 
strating competency mastery and completing CBE courses. Each student also 
has substantial control over his or her rate of progression through the overall 
program. The CBE model is heavily self-paced and individualized in that re- 
gard, and the policies, procedures, and systems supporting such courses and 
programs should adequately accommodate and facilitate such distinctive CBE 
features of student control over the pace of completion. Competency mastery 
velocities vary widely among CBE students. Institutions have been surprised 
at how quickly some students progress through their CBE programs. Con- 
sequently, institutions need to have systems in place to not only deal appro- 
priately with students who are not making satisfactory academic progress in 
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CBE programs, but also to serve students in a timely manner who progress 
exceptionally quickly through these programs. 

Accommodating Mastery of Competencies. Traditional credit courses fre- 
quently put an emphasis on one-shot, high-stakes assessments where achieve- 
ment levels are often graded on a normative scale that can put greater em- 
phasis on how each student performed relative to other students in the class, 
rather than on how much was learned. True mastery of a competency often 
requires students to practice and undergo repeated formative assessments 
before a summative assessment demonstrating mastery of a competency is 
attained. CBE credit courses and programs need to be designed to permit and 
facilitate such criterion-oriented, mastery-learning processes where repeated 
attempts to achieve mastery of a competency, sometimes through alternate 
learning pathways and assessments, may be needed and are appropriate for 
student success. 

Providing a Multitude of Relevant Learning Resources and Alternative Learning 
Pathways to Help Students Achieve Mastery of Competencies. The CBE curricu- 
lum model provides students, who have different learning styles and interests, 
access to a wide variety of learning resources beyond the assigned textbooks, 
library resources, and recorded lectures of the instructor in traditional credit 
courses. The information technology represented by the Internet and the 
World Wide Web is particularly useful in that regard. As a result, students in 
CBE credit courses may customize and pursue, under the regular guidance 
and direction of their academically qualified instructor of record, one or more 
different learning pathways toward the achievement of competency mastery. 
CBE credit courses need to be appropriately configured and technologically 
supported to facilitate access to a multitude of relevant learning resources and 
to accommodate the many alternate learning pathways and learning styles that 
can lead to student success in competency mastery. 

Appropriate Screening of CBE Program Applicants and Course Registrants. 
As is often the case in asynchronous online courses and programs, students 
are expected to have substantial commitment and ability to be disciplined, 
independent, self-directed, and technology-oriented in order to successfully 
complete either CBE course credit programs or CBE direct assessment pro- 
grams. Although CBE program instructors are expected to proactively and 
regularly engage and support their students, there is less direction and con- 
trol over learning provided by those instructors than is the case in traditional 
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course credit programs. Appropriate student screening mechanisms should 
be in place for CBE programs and courses that direct program applicants and 
course registrants who do not have the requisite qualities for CBE program 
success into other instructional models in which they would be more suc- 
cessful. In addition, communications with prospective students should be de- 
tailed and clear about the distinctive characteristics and expectations of CBE 
courses and programs compared to traditional courses and programs so that 
students may elect to steer themselves to other learning environment options 
in which they might be more likely to succeed academically. 

Policies and Procedures for Transitioning Students Out of CBE Programs. When 
students in CBE programs discover that other pedagogical options such as 
those in traditional course credit programs might be more suitable or pre- 
ferred, there should be policies and procedures in place to facilitate the tran- 
sitioning of students out of a CBE program to other options as seamlessly as 
possible and with minimal penalties. Likewise, when the institution or a CBE 
program determines that a student is not making sufficient academic progress 
to remain in good standing, policies and procedures should be in place to 
transition students out of the CBE program and/or the institution. In general, 
transitioning students out of CBE direct assessment programs will be more 
complicated and difficult to do than transitioning students out of CBE course 
credit programs. The greater difficulty exists when mastered competencies do 
not map readily to credit courses. In a related matter, policies and procedures 
should also be clearly stated for the determination of a CBE students satisfac- 
tory academic progress and good standing. 

General Academic Policies and Procedures That Accommodate CBE. The scope 
of revision required in all academic and administrative policies and proce- 
dures when CBE programs are first initiated should not be underestimated, 
especially when CBE direct assessment programs are offered. All general ac- 
ademic policies and procedures should be inclusive and specific enough to 
address and accommodate CBE course credit programs appropriately. This 
should be true for CBE direct assessment programs as well, if offered. 

Providing Regular and Substantive Interaction with Faculty. CBE credit courses 
are not expected to operate like correspondence courses in which there is 
minimal faculty/student interaction, and when it occurs, it is usually initiated 
by the student. SACSCOC policy for CBE direct assessment programs ex- 
plicitly calls for regular and substantive faculty/student interaction, initiated 
by faculty members who are appropriately credentialed matter specialists, to 
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ensure sufficient student, course, and program oversight by well-qualified fac- 
ulty. Similar expectations for regular and substantive faculty/student interac- 
tion apply to subject-matter specialists and instructors of record in CBE credit 
courses and CBE course credit programs as well. 

Roles of Academically Qualified Faculty. CBE programs assign different roles 
to the instructor of record than those typically assumed by faculty teaching 
traditional credit courses. The instructional role of faculty in traditional credit 
courses typically features a major “lecture” function that is sometimes char- 
acterized as “sage on the stage.’ In CBE, that function is often replaced with 
a subject-matter facilitator role that supports active and self-directed student 
learning, sometimes referenced as “guide on the side.” In addition, CBE de- 
velopers often speak of unbundled or disaggregated faculty roles that separate 
the instructional functions that are mostly assumed by the instructor of record 
in traditional credit courses and assign those unbundled functions to differ- 
ent individuals (e.g., to an instructional designer, assessment developer, in- 
structor, assessor, mentor/coach, tutor, advisor, etc. ). In reality, some of those 
functional roles are also unbundled for traditional courses as well, but have 
been labeled with different terms such as common course syllabus, teaching 
assistant, supplemental instruction, subject-matter labs, tutors, and so forth. 

Regardless of how the faculty roles are bundled or unbundled in course 
credit programs, there are fundamental characteristics of the CBE course 
credit curriculum that SACSCOC expects to see for compliance purposes. 
Those are (1) that the degree program’s curriculum is developed, coordinated, 
assessed, and improved by subject-matter specialists who have appropriate 
faculty credentials, consistent with SACSCOC guidelines on “Faculty Cre- 
dentials” (2006); (2) that the instructor of record in credit courses has appro- 
priate subject-matter expertise and faculty credentials; (3) that the institution 
and its appropriately qualified faculty have sufficient control over the quality, 
content, and delivery of all credits accepted for degree completion in com- 
pliance with SACSCOC standards and policies and directly provide at least 
a quarter of the credits for an undergraduate degree and at least one-third of 
credits for a graduate degree; and (4) that the subject-matter experts and qual- 
ified faculty are ultimately responsible for ensuring the integrity and validity 
of the assessments of competency mastery. 

Measurable Evidence of Competency Mastery. As with all other educational 
programs, CBE programs are expected to be regularly assessed as to the ex- 
tent to which their expected outcomes are being achieved. Assessment re- 
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sults should focus on the collection of measurable evidence of the students’ 
mastery of identified competencies. Uses of the analysis of those assessment 
results to improve the expected outcomes of CBE course credit programs 
should be recorded and tracked. 

Competency Mastery and Grades. CBE direct assessment programs often do 
not involve the award of grades. CBE course credit programs not only align 
with courses and credit hours, they may also involve the award of grades re- 
flecting different achievement levels in competency assessment. However, the 
definitions of letter grades in CBE course credit programs are expected to be 
different from normative grading scales often present in traditional programs. 
The former should reflect commonly understood differences between being 
competent (a “C”), highly competent or masterful (a “B”), or exceptionally 
competent or an expert (an “A”). Just as many traditional undergraduate pro- 
grams require at least a “C” grade for course credit to count toward program 
completion, CBE course credit programs should expect at least a competent 
level of performance in their assessments before course credit is awarded. 
However, rigorous CBE course credit programs should expect mastery of 
competencies before course credit is awarded. 

Faculty Development and Administrative Support for CBE. Online program 
delivery has expanded rapidly in recent years, in part because institutions have 
invested in new and expanded academic support services to facilitate their 
online program growth and related faculty development initiatives. Making 
similar investments for expanding CBE is advisable and consistent with ac- 
creditation expectations. When investing in support services for CBE pro- 
gram expansion, it is vital to maintain a commitment to having academically 
qualified faculty directly responsible for coordinating the development and 
implementation of CBE course credit programs in compliance with accredi- 
tation requirements. 

Student and Academic Support Services for CBE Programs. Effective CBE 
course credit and CBE direct assessment programs are reinforced by student 
and academic support services that specifically and appropriately assist 
students in successfully navigating completion of their programs, changing 
direction if needed, and finding suitable placements after graduation. Such 
expected student and academic support services include providing adequate 
access to library and learning resources. 

Flexible Systems for CBE Program Enrollment and Fee Payments. Traditional 
systems of registering and paying for enrollment in educational courses at the 
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beginning of a term do not always serve self-paced CBE students well. Accept- 
able practices in support of CBE programs are those that have incorporated 
flexibility for on-demand access to CBE program components and managed 
enrollment and fee payments in ways that do not penalize students unfairly or 
undercut the students financial aid eligibility. Required fees and fee payment 
schedules are expected to be clearly defined and published for students in all 
CBE programs. 

Adapting to Changing Technologies. Learning management systems (LMSs) 
have been widely adopted to enhance and support course credit programs 
of all types, including traditional programs, online programs, and CBE pro- 
grams. Expansion of CBE has spawned recent developments of an enhanced 
form of LMS called LRM—Learning Relationship Management Systems. 
LRMs have features that are especially relevant for CBE students and CBE 
program management. The LRMs are relatively new developments in tech- 
nology that should continue to evolve and could soon replace LMSs. As 
proven technology evolves in support of educational program delivery and 
student learning, CBE programs should adopt such advances for improved 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


The Future of CBE Course Credit Programs 


Over the last thirty years, there has been an increasing emphasis in SACSCOC 
accreditation requirements on outcomes assessment, especially student learn- 
ing outcomes assessment. Federal interest in learning outcomes assessment 
has grown substantially during this time as well. The national conversation 
on student learning outcomes years ago initially focused on what students 
at the end of their educational programs should know, be able to do, and be 
like behaviorally and attitudinally. Over the years, application of the concept 
of student learning outcomes assessment spread from the overall or end of 
an educational program to the course level and components of educational 
programs, including the general education component in undergraduate pro- 
grams. In 2004, SACSCOC initiated an institution-wide five-year Quality 
Enhancement Plan requirement that focuses on improving student learning 
outcomes at any stage of educational delivery that is identified as needing 
improvement. 

Competency-based education is a natural outgrowth of such national and 
regional attention on learning outcomes assessment. In many ways, CBE 
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could be described as a student learning outcomes model on steroids. CBE 
course credit programs require the identification of competencies to be mas- 
tered at every level and for every credit course in an educational program, 
including the end-of-program capstone experiences. Rather than focus on a 
small group of narrowly defined student learning outcomes, CBE focuses on 
a comprehensive and substantive set of competencies for every aspect of an 
entire program of study. Furthermore, expecting mastery of competencies to 
earn course credits instead of clock hours or seat time in traditional courses 
generates authentic learning outcomes. As the national movement toward stu- 
dent learning outcomes assessment continues to grow, it becomes more like 
CBE. Consequently, CBE course credit programs are in a leadership position 
for innovation and advancement of learning outcomes assessment in higher 
education. The future of the CBE course credit model as a leader in quality 
higher education is bright. 

The future of CBE course credit programs is also bright because such ed- 
ucational models can be more efficient and cost-effective than traditional 
course credit programs. Ever-evolving advances in information technology 
make learning resources more accessible, convenient, and affordable than 
ever before. The self-paced and 24/7 nature of CBE course credit programs 
allows the individual student to accelerate his or her learning and complete 
course credits and degree requirements in less time and at less cost than in 
traditional course credit programs. With the costs of higher education rising 
sharply, along with crushing accumulated student debt, such efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness matter to more and more students and their families. 

The rising tide of interest in learning outcomes assessment represents a sea 
change for the future of educational delivery in higher education. Catching the 
wave of CBE course credit program expansion can be exciting and rewarding 
in that regard. Adhering to SCRIP’s recommended emerging practices for 
designing and implementing CBE course credit programs in the context of 
regional accreditation should keep CBE course credit programs riding high 
on the crest of a great wave of educational innovation. 
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Abstract 

With declining enrollment of traditional students in teacher education, the 
survival of teacher education programs rests on attracting non-traditional stu- 
dents to their credentialing as teachers. Competency-based education pro- 
grams provide the platform for the credentialing of non-traditional students. 
An understanding and implementation of C-TACK provide the framework 
for teacher education programs to design and implement successful CBE 
programs to reflect the needs of the adult learner. The juxtaposition of the 
principles of CBE, andragogy, and the learning outcomes of the content with 
appropriate learning technologies holds the promise to increase credentialing 
of teacher and instructional assistants across the nation. CBE holds several 
benefits for students including, but not limited to, the following: the oppor- 
tunity to use transfer credits to complete their education; mastery of com- 
petencies at their pace and time; and online delivery of courses anytime and 
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anywhere. Students will draw upon their prior learning and experiences to be 
successful in the program; students progress only by successful demonstration 
of competencies; students will have clear expectations and learning outcomes; 
and the competencies assessed are relevant to real-life job experiences, making 
CBE a good fit for non-traditional learners. Students will work with highly 
qualified, trained, and experienced faculty coaches and mentors with online 
delivery of courses. 


Keywords 
competency-based education, andragogy, digital literacy, online delivery, 
learning technologies, Quality Matters, asynchronous delivery 


s the national teacher shortage widens, teacher education programs 
continue to explore and devise innovative practices for supply to 
meet demand. According to Sutcher, Darling-Hammond, and Carver- 
Thomas (2016), “Between 2009 and 2014, the most recent years of data avail- 
able, teacher education enrollments dropped from 691,000 to 451,000, a 35% 
reduction. This amounts to a decrease of almost 240,000 professionals on 
their way to the classroom in the year 2014, as compared to 2009.” It is clear 
that traditional undergraduate students are not enrolling in high numbers in 
teacher education programs. With this declining enrollment, school districts 
and teacher education programs have embarked on short- and long-term en- 
rollment strategies to increase credentialing. One strategy employed focuses 
on attracting non-traditional students, especially teacher/instructional assis- 
tants or adults interested in changing careers to pursue teacher credentialing. 
The overarching question is: How can we address the needs of non-traditional 
students to faster credentialing? Many universities have implemented acceler- 
ated programs such as eight-week courses, online courses, weekend programs, 
and distance-education programs. However, most of these initiatives are time- 
based credit hours that require students to fulfill a defined time in the course 
to gain credits. These accelerated programs are built around the traditional 
credit-hour structure. With time as a constant within the traditional struc- 
ture, the path to credentialing is longer and frustrates non-traditional students, 
which can contribute to program incompletions. 
To ensure that the needs of non-traditional students are met and that 
adults with college credits are motivated to return to complete credentialing, 
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Figure 2.1 Competency-Based Technological Andragogy Content Knowledge Framework 


teacher education programs must implement more innovative and robust 
programs focused on learning outcomes as constant with time as a variable. 
Non-traditional students also need self-paced programs supported by learn- 
ing technologies aligned with real life experiences and task-oriented programs 
focused on differentiation. This new dimension of learning feeds into the new 
frontier in higher education, competency-based education (CBE). 


The C-TACK Framework 


The C-TACK (competency-based technological andragogy content knowl- 
edge) framework provides a dynamic interaction to guide teacher education 
programs to create functional, competency-based, digital learning environments 
from the andragogy perspective (see Figure 2.1). From the C-TACK perspective, 
delivering a functional competency-based instruction requires the interplay of 
four major knowledge components: competency-based education knowledge, 
andragogy knowledge, content knowledge, and technological knowledge. The 
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interaction between well-defined competencies, an understanding ofandragogy 
strategies, knowledge of how to create functional content resources, and tech- 
nological knowledge will inspire and engage more non-traditional students to 
pursue credentialing through competency-based degree programs. 


Technology Knowledge (TK) 


Technology is the vehicle driving the C-TACK framework and has redefined 
teaching and learning in the twenty-first century. Technology knowledge in- 
cludes a clear understanding of how to integrate learning technologies and 
appropriate use of hardware, software, and devices used by the institution and 
students to support task-oriented instruction within the C-TACK framework. 
From the institution’s perspective of instruction, technology includes the 
enterprise system, learning management system, use of designing software, 
communication and mentoring software, and all technologies used to sup- 
port learning. From the student’s perspective, technology includes the com- 
puters, Wi-Fi, devices, and designing technologies used to support learning. 
The knowledge also includes best practices on how to integrate technology 
in teaching and learning. One such best practice is Quality Matters (QM), a 
faculty-centered, continuous improvement model for assuring the quality of 
online courses through peer review. The University of North Carolina system 
joined QM in the beginning of 2015 as a strategy to improve student outcomes 
in online learning throughout the system (www.northcarolina.edu). 


Competency-based Education Knowledge (C-K) 


According to the Competency-Based Education Network (C-BEN), “Compe- 
tency-based education combines an intentional and transparent approach 
to curricular design with an academic model in which the time it takes to 
demonstrate competencies varies and the expectations about learning are held 
constant. Students acquire and demonstrate their knowledge and skills by en- 
gaging in learning exercises, activities, and experiences that align with clearly 
defined programmatic outcomes. Students receive proactive guidance and 
support from faculty and staff. Learners earn credentials by demonstrating 
mastery through multiple forms of assessment, often at a personalized pace.” 
Key components of CBE include differentiation and pace of learning. 
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The key knowledge in the C-TACK model is competency-based education 
knowledge. According to the C-BEN, an effective and efficient competency- 
based knowledge is guided by eight elements that make up the Quality Prin- 
ciples and Standards released on October 20, 2016. The eight elements include 
the following: 


Coherent, competency-driven programs and curriculum design 


Clear, measurable, meaningful, and complete competencies 


Credential-level assessment strategy with robust implementation 


Intentionally designed and engaged student experiences 


Collaborative engagement with external partners 


Transparency of student learning 
Evidence-driven continuous improvement processes 


Demonstrated institutional commitment to capacity for CBE 


innovation 


Andragogy Knowledge (AK) 


Since CBE programs are designed mainly to address the needs of non-traditional 
students, an understanding of andragogy theorized by M. Knowles (1984) is 
a core component of C-TACK. According to Knowles, andragogy is based 
on six assumptions about the adult learner. Knowles theorized that adults 
typically choose the when, how, and what they want to learn. Also, the adult 
learner, by design of his or her prior knowledge and experiences, contributes 
to the richness of the learning environment and provides valuable resources 
for learning through collaboration. For the adult learner, real life application 
of learning is a motivating factor. When adults experience real and intrinsic 
application of learning, they are motivated to engage and pursue learning to 
the end. This real life application usually is aligned with a career goal, health, 
or conditions to improve the self. 

The six assumptions underlying andragogy, as theorized by Knowles, are 
self-concept, experience, readiness to learn based on need, problem-centered 
focus, internal motivation, and the need to know why one needs to know 
something (Merriam, Caffarella, & Baumgartner, 2007). The six assumptions 
are represented in Knowles’s four principles of andragogy and show a stronger 
alignment with competency-based education: 
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Involved adult learner. Self-concept addresses how the adult becomes 
more independent, self-regulated, and motivated to learn. Since the 
adult is driven to choose what he or she wants to learn, when he or 
she wants to learn it, and how he or she wants to learn, programs 
should be designed to promote collaboration and provide a learning 
environment based on mutual respect. The adult learner invariably 
seeks learning opportunities due to some external motivators, but 
the more potent motivators (self-esteem, better quality of life, self- 
actualization, etc.) are internal. 

Experience of the adult learner. Prior knowledge and wealth of 
experience are key assets that the adult learner brings into new learning 
experiences. These assets should be tapped and integrated as a part of 
any new learning experience to add richness to the class discussions 
and to provide valuable resources for learning from and with each 
other. However, as a caution, programs must devise ways to filter prior 
knowledge and experiences to eliminate biases or misinformation that 
may pose barriers to the new learning environment. 

Relevance and impact to learners’ lives. The desire for an adult 
learner to engage is based on what he or she needs to know in order 
to deal with life situations. When faced with crisis, adults tend to 
seek new knowledge (e.g., health issues, how to complete a task 
or perform functions, or the desire to learn new skills for a job or 
career enhancement). The adult learner needs to know how the new 
knowledge will solve a problem or be immediately helpful when 
seeking employment. 

Problem-centered focus. For the adult learner to engage fully, it is 
important to delineate a clear alignment between learning and 
application in real life. For this reason, the adult learner seeks learning 
opportunities to help solve problems, seek new job opportunities, and 
obtain the knowledge to cope with situations. 


Content Knowledge (CK) 


The content knowledge is the core subject matter the adult learns as part of 
the instructional process designed and delivered by knowledgeable experts 
and instructional designers and supported by knowledgeable coaches and 
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mentors within the C-TACK framework. Different disciplines require differ- 
ent forms of knowledge to support instruction. However, there are six basic 
principles of content knowledge as it relates to the C-TACK model: 


Content Standards. Each content discipline is supported by a set 
of standards or principles developed by supporting professional 
organizations to address the knowledge the content purports to 
deliver. These professional standards are the foundation for building 
the competencies in the C-TACK model. 

Accreditation. Collectively the content delivered must meet 
accreditation standards with supporting data for continuous 
improvement. 

Instructional Materials. The content is delivered via different types 
ofinstructional materials, including (but not limited to) videos, 
textbooks, audios, pdfs, and field observations. The instructional 
materials are designed to support the adult learner and the learning 
outcomes. 

Highly Qualified Personnel. Instructors, mentors, facilitators, and/or 
coaches support the content knowledge. By accreditation standards, 
these personnel must meet and demonstrate minimum academic and 
professional requirements to perform instructional, coaching, and 
mentoring functions. The quality and effectiveness of the delivery of 
instruction rest on highly qualified personnel. 

Technology Support. The content is delivered via a learning 
management system and other learning management systems. Delivery 
could be synchronous or asynchronous. An effective delivery of 
content knowledge must be supported by a well-designed technology 
support structure. 

Assessment. Content knowledge is evaluated through well-defined 
assessment structures. There are different types of assessments: 
performance-based assessment, field experience, and objective-based 
assessment. The type and combination of the assessments is based 
strictly on the content knowledge. The assessment structure must be 
supported by rubrics to ensure objectivity and inter-rater reliability. 

Support. Guidelines, procedures, structures, policies, and programs must 
be in place to support the learner. 
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Table 2.1. Components of C-TACK Framework 


Competency- 
Technology based Andragogy Content 
Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge Knowledge 
Communication Curriculum design Involved adults Standards 
software 
Support systems Competencies Experienced adults Accreditation 
Learning Assessment Relevance to Instructional 
management adults’ lives Materials 
system 
Digital devices Engage students Problem-centered Qualified 
Personnel 
External partners Technology 
Transparency of Assessment 
learning 
Continuous Support 
improvement 
Institutional 
support 


The C-TACK framework yields four dynamic interactions between the four 
major components, with technology being the constant in all interactions: 


Competency-based Technological Andragogy 
Knowledge (C-TAK) 


C-TAK addresses how learning outcomes interplay with Knowles’s theory of 
andragogy and the C-BENs eight principles of competency-based education 
in a dynamic technological environment. This interplay addresses Knowles’s 
vision of engaging the adult learner in the process through well-defined learn- 
ing outcomes supported and delivered with various technologies. This trans- 
formation is best achieved when programs, through the effective use of uni- 
versal design for learning (UDL), use differentiation to represent and adapt 
instructional materials to deliver instruction and also to reflect the adult’s 
prior knowledge and experiences in a collaborative learning environment. 
C-TAK ensures that competency units aligned with technological activities 
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are task-oriented, self-paced, and personalized. It is important that programs 
provide opportunities for non-traditional students to learn how to integrate 
learning technologies and have access to technical support within a defined 
structure. 


Competency-based Technological Content 
Knowledge (C-TCK) 


C-TCK addresses how technology plays a significant role in delivering com- 
petencies to adult learners within a defined content. The C-BEN principles 
of competency-based education ensure differentiation, self-paced instruction, 
and task-oriented practices of the content. This interplay provides an effective 
structure for the adult learner to gain skills necessary for skill acquisition or 
credentialing through technology. 


Technological Andragogy and Content 
Knowledge (TACK) 


TACK addresses how technology is used to support how the adult learner 
engages with the content. It requires a deep understanding of what the adult 
knows about the content and technology, how well the adult learner adapts 
to digital content in both synchronous and asynchronous learning environ- 
ments, and the effectiveness of the support structures in place to help the 
adult learner. 


Competency-based Technological Andragogy and 
Content Knowledge (C-TACK) 


C-TACK is the comprehensive interplay of four major knowledge compo- 
nents: competency-based education knowledge, andragogy knowledge, con- 
tent knowledge, and technological knowledge. The design of the outcome- 
based curriculum delivered via synchronous or asynchronous delivery takes 
into consideration the what, how, and when of what the adult learner needs 
to know about the content driven by various technologies. In general, CBE 
programs (designed with differentiation to take into account issues of acces- 
sibility and self-paced instruction, and focused on outcomes as a constant and 
with time as a variable) are more likely to lead to higher rates of completion 
and higher levels credentialing. 
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CBE at North Carolina Central University 


Declining enrollment in teacher education programs in the School of Educa- 
tion (SOE) at North Carolina Central University (NCCU) necessitated in- 
novative and effective recruitment practices to support the need to credential 
highly qualified teachers for North Carolina’s public schools. A comprehen- 
sive review of enrollment and program completer data indicated that non- 
traditional students were successfully completing the teacher education pro- 
gram. In particular, students who had experience working in public schools as 
teacher/instructional assistants completed the program at higher rates and in- 
dicated stronger instructional effectiveness once obtaining licensed teaching 
positions. Consequently, the Department of Curriculum and Instruction, un- 
der the leadership of the department chairperson, Prince Bull, implemented 
the Teacher Assistants to Teachers Program (TA2TP). This initiative involved 
actively recruiting current teacher assistants who had undergraduate or asso- 
ciate of arts degrees for enrollment in the unit’s elementary or middle grades 
education programs. Program courses were offered online in either sixteen- or 
eight-week sessions. Students also had the option of attending campus meet- 
ings on Saturdays for eight weeks. Advising support and campus orientation 
sessions were also offered to all students. 

This initiative was successful in increasing enrollment; however, one issue 
was constantly noted as an area of concern for the students enrolled in the 
TA2TP—time for program completion. In short, the students wanted to be 
able to complete the program at their own pace and they wanted credit for 
the rich experiences and knowledge they already had regarding the education 
field. Due to the urgent need to license teachers based on declining numbers 
and legislative mandates, the implementation of CBE using the C-TACK 
framework provided a resolution to this imperative. 


The CBE Process at NCCU 


The NCCU CBE team is comprised of several members, including NCCU 
stakeholders from various offices and departments on our campus (Offices 
of the Chancellor and Provost, dean of the School of Education, Registrar’s 
Office, Financial Aid Office, Information Technology Services, and Distance 
Education), nine faculty from the Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 
two SOE supplemental staff members (director of University-School Partner- 
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ships and the Supplemental Instruction coordinator), three adjunct faculty/ 
public school partners, and two administrative assistants. Additionally, the 
NCCU team collaborated with a CBE consultant from DePaul University, a 
UNC General Administration liaison, and the CBE pilot team from Winston 
Salem State University. 

The team, with the exception of the NCCU stakeholders, committed to 
meeting on several Saturdays in the School of Education beginning in Janu- 
ary, for 4-5 hours each session. The Saturday meetings were designed to be 
working sessions, often with tasks to complete prior to the meeting so that 
work could progress as efficiently as possible in the interim. As a method of 
accountability, team members would often submit work to the project lead or 
a team lead a few days prior to meeting, either for a quick review or so the work 
could be compiled ahead of time for sharing with the larger group. 

To begin the process of transforming our undergraduate programs in el- 
ementary and middle grades education for CBE delivery, the team began 
with an accreditation crosswalk activity to ensure that concepts identified 
in the newly adopted Council for the Accreditation of Educator Preparation 
(CAEP) Standards were also present in the final product. In particular, CAEP 
Standard 1: Content and Pedagogical Knowledge, was reviewed. The standard 
states: “The provider ensures that students develop a deep understanding of 
the critical concepts and principles of their discipline and, by completion, are 
able to use discipline-specific practices flexibly to advance the learning of all 
students toward attainment of college- and career-readiness standards.” 

With regard to developing a CBE delivery model, which is based upon com- 
petencies that demonstrate a deep understanding and application of content 
and pedagogy, specific focus was given to Standard 1.1, Student Knowledge, 
Skills, and Professional Dispositions, which states: “Students demonstrate 
an understanding of the 10 InTASC standards at the appropriate progression 
level(s) in the following categories: the learner and learning; content; instruc- 
tional practice; and professional responsibility.” 

Since it was clear that CAEP Standard 1.1 was distinctly aligned with the 
InTASC Standards, the team then focused on verifying the alignment between 
the InTASC Standards and the North Carolina Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards (NCPTS), which detail what teachers need to know and be able to do 
to teach students in twenty-first-century schools, as determined by the North 
Carolina Professional Teaching Standards (NCPTS) Commission. NCPTS 
addresses six standards (and multiple indicators for each standard), which 
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are the basis for teacher preparation, teacher evaluation, and professional de- 
velopment. The team participated in a gallery walk, in which each of the ten 
InTASC Standards was written on chart paper and placed on the walls around 
the department. In pairs, team members visited each standard and added to 
the chart any standards from NCPTS that matched. Once the gallery walk was 
complete, a matrix was created that showed that every part of the NCPTS was 
addressed, often multiple times across InTASC Standards. 

Following the completion of the matrix, the team developed the compe- 
tencies that would comprise the model for the first half of the program (ini- 
tially eight courses). Content designers were assigned to lead the work for 
courses they had taught and/or were currently teaching, and provided the 
student learning outcomes (SLOs) for those courses to the CBE team. In two 
breakout groups, each consisting of a team lead, the content designer, and half 
of the CBE team, the SLOs were reviewed and grouped, and then clustered 
based on similar themes. These clusters of SLOs were then used to develop 
the first draft of the competencies for each course. Team leads, who were also 
coordinators for the elementary and middle grades programs, served as facil- 
itators for review of the competencies. As coordinators, the team leads were 
familiar with the standards and expectations for program completion in their 
respective areas, and they were able to provide a comprehensive outlook for 
the CBE models final presentation. 

Bloom’s revised taxonomy was a critical resource throughout the process. 
When developing competencies for the CBE pilot, content designers and 
their corresponding teams were careful to select appropriate skill levels, pay- 
ing close attention to nuances in levels expected within and across the tra- 
ditional courses in the program. For example, content in the early courses 
often provides the foundation for learning in future courses; therefore, a skill 
might progress from understanding in earlier competencies to application and 
evaluation in subsequent competencies. By thinking of the competencies this 
way, the team was able to express the depth of knowledge that students would 
demonstrate over the course of the program. 

To ensure an unbiased and comprehensive review, teams then switched 
competencies and repeated the process, noting any questions, missing infor- 
mation, or other items needing attention. Again, team leads facilitated this 
process, providing unbiased leadership by not participating in group work 
that focused on review and revision of their own competencies. Instead, they 
served as a new perspective on the content and expectation. Once the teams 
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were satisfied with their revision, the competencies were presented to the 
larger CBE team for a final conversation before moving forward. 

Each content designer then sent the draft of the competencies to the CBE 
consultant for review and recommendations. This process was repeated for 
all eight courses, along with an additional course that was ready for review. 
Feedback from the consultant occurred between Saturday sessions, during 
which time content designers were encouraged to review and revise their 
competencies as needed. Additionally, revisions with consultant feedback 
were forwarded by email to team leads. When the full CBE team reconvened, 
the newly revised competencies were shared again in unbiased teams, given a 
final review and revision, and submitted to the larger CBE team for a vote. As 
each set of competencies was approved, they were compiled sequentially into 
a larger document that would eventually become the NCCU CBE delivery 
model. 

In addition to Saturday work sessions, content designers worked inde- 
pendently by using a template to develop the instructional materials (e.g., 
textbooks, articles, web documents, videos), and assignments (e.g., practice 
activities, read and respond activities, etc.). The materials and assignments 
were required in the sense that they supported learning for the competency; 
however, a student with prior knowledge and experience in a particular area 
would have the option to move forward when appropriate. 

Content designers also developed assessments that corresponded to the 
competencies. The assessments, rather than the materials-based assignments, 
would serve as indicators of whether or not a student passed a particular com- 
petency. Because assessments needed to clearly match the competencies, 
teams met again to review and confirm this connection. The teams reviewed 
three different types of assessments that could be part of each competency, 
including: objective assessments (e.g., quizzes and tests), performance as- 
sessments (e.g., products such as papers, projects, video presentations, etc.), 
and field assessments (e.g., journals, reflections, logs, and cooperating teacher 
evaluations). 

Content designers also provided rubrics that corresponded to each com- 
petency and assessment. The rubrics, which were derived from a template 
developed by the project lead, promoted continuity across all competencies 
in the program, and the team determined consistency with rubric integra- 
tion to be critical for student success with the CBE delivery model. All ru- 
brics used a four-point scale with levels of emerging, developing, proficient, 
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and accomplished. In the NCCU CBE delivery model, a student would be 
required to meet the proficient level for each competency, which requires a 
minimum score of 80%, in order to move forward to the next competency. 
This condition eliminates the possibility of a student excelling in some (but 
not all) areas, and still passing a class, which is a current limitation of the tra- 
ditional delivery model. The CBE model ensures that a student is proficient 
on every competency upon program completion. A student who chooses to 
omit the readings and assignments and also does not meet proficiency on the 
assessment attempt, will be directed back to the instructional materials and 
allowed opportunities to connect with a CBE coach/advisor for clarification 
of any of the content. 


CBE— Moving from Course to Competencies 


The UNC System joined Quality Matters (QM) to increase online teaching 
and learning effectiveness. As part of this initiative, NCCU invited a pilot 
group of faculty to begin developing courses toward QM certification. The 
QM evaluation is a rigorous process, and it is beneficial in providing instruc- 
tors with the skill set needed to develop effective and efficient online courses 
across disciplines. CBE team members who are QM evaluators or who have 
had courses QM certified provided advanced insight in the development of 
the CBE delivery model. Utilizing the QM experience, in conjunction with 
other members of the team who have a high level of technology knowledge 
(TK), ensured that content knowledge (CK) was not lost within an ineffi- 
cient or ineffective online delivery method. Ultimately, discussions during 
the work sessions allowed the team the opportunity to discuss and engage 
content designers to shift paradigms from courses to competencies through 
online delivery. Without question, this was a challenging process. For exam- 
ple, some content designers assigned to a course in the traditional classroom 
setting struggled with the transition from designing and revising a course to 
creating competencies. Faculty resisted addressing SLOs that needed to be 
met under the competency and remained focused on specific readings and 
supplemental activities for courses. This desire to keep all course activities, 
along with faculty passion and ownership of the course, necessitated that a 
model be used to support content designers in making the paradigm shift 
from courses to competencies. 
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The team decided to use the elementary methods course, Healthful Liv- 
ing for Education in Elementary Schools, because it was already considered a 
challenging course to teach in the current online format. To revise the course 
using a competency-based approached seemed impossible to many team 
members because the course is designed to introduce pre-service teachers to 
the study of the healthful living curriculum in elementary schools. Emphasis 
is placed upon the application of basic concepts of healthful living and phys- 
ical education in terms of its importance/impact on the role of education. In 
the traditional course setting, students participate in tasks such as modeling 
movement integration activities, supervising recess for an elementary class of 
students, and creating and implementing indoor recess activities. The course 
also requires fifteen hours of field experience. After a review of the accredita- 
tion crosswalks and SLOS, focusing on required outcomes and aligned assess- 
ments assisted the content designer in revising the course to competencies 
(see Table 2.2). 

The Healthful Living in Elementary Education course helped faculty to 
conceptualize what the team eventually coined the “cake-baking approach.” 
This approach involved utilizing the analogy of baking a cake to completing 
competencies. Faculty understood that if a student knew how to obtain the 
correct ingredients, mix them in the correct order, prepare them in cake pans, 
operate the oven, and then bake the cake, there was no need to spend weeks 
on assessing mixing techniques or how to operate an oven. They began to 
understand that the competency was whether the student could “bake the 
cake,” and how beneficial it was to the student who was able to use existing 
baking skills to move quickly through a competency. When a faculty member 
showed resistance in making the shift toward competencies, another faculty 
member would gently remind the team, “Remember, the goal is for the stu- 
dent to bake the cake.” Consequently, the “cake-baking approach” served as 
the reminder the team needed that the students, who will be comprised of 
teacher assistants, have much of the background knowledge necessary to be 
successful with the CBE delivery method. Ultimately, the team made the par- 
adigm shift necessary for the content designers to focus on critical outcomes 
to be assessed and successfully shifted their courses to competencies. 
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Table 2.2 Healthful Living for Education in Elementary Schools Course to Competencies 


Competency Student Learning Outcomes (SLOs) Assessments 
1.Canidentifyand + Describe the concept of healthful living Objective 

create appropriate education as currently defined by the (Quizzes/Test) 
movement concepts profession and define their role in providing 

and activities for healthful living education for their students. Field Observations 
healthful living in e Explain the value of healthful living (Submission of Field 
the elementary education programs in the elementary Notes/Reflections) 
setting. grades. 


e Describe the characteristics of a quality 
elementary healthful living education 
Subcompetencies program. 
Identify appropriate e Identify motor development and motor 
movement concepts. learning concepts applicable to the teaching 
of physical education. 
Create appropriate e Identify developmentally appropriate 
movement concepts. practices and activities for teaching 
movement to children. 
Identify appropriate »« Name and describe the components of the 


activities for movement map. 

healthful living. e Participate in activities from the various 
movement forms. 

Create appropriate e Identify fitness concepts and activities 

activities for appropriate for K-6 students. 

healthful living. + Develop strategies to integrate students with 


special needs into the movement activities 
of the elementary school. 

e Identify and discuss equity issues relevant to 
the movement setting. 

e Discuss the benefits of recess to the 
elementary school children and construct 
quality recess time for students. 

e Self-assess societal forces that have affected 
students in terms of how they view 
themselves as moving human beings. 

(continued) 


Table 2.2. (Continued) 
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Competency Student Learning Outcomes (SLOs) Assessments 
2. Model healthful e Participate in activities from the various Performance Rubric 
living concepts in movement forms. (Video Recording) 


the learning 
environment. 


3. Create, implement, 
and evaluate a 
service-learning 
project that 
demonstrates 
leadership and 
collaboration and 
addresses a healthful 
living education 
concept and a critical 
need in the school 
community. 


e Develop strategies to integrate students with 
special needs into the movement activities 
of the elementary school. 

e Develop lesson plans and unit plans for 
teaching subject content through 
movement. 

e Implement various teaching strategies and 
organizational techniques when teaching 
movement. 

e Integrate movement into subject areas taught 
in the classroom and understand the benefits 
of doing so. 

e Understand and apply the concepts involved 
in motivating students to be physically active. 

e Understand and apply the concepts involved 
in teaching and assessing social skills in the 
movement setting. 


e Use a school district curriculum guide to Performance Rubric 
develop a healthful living education (Video Recording) 
curriculum. 

e Develop lesson plans and unit plans for Field Observation 
teaching subject content through (Submission of Field 
movement. Notes/Reflections) 


e Understand how to organize activities, 
provide feedback on skill performance, and 
help students choose responsible behavior 
when teaching movement. 
Implement various teaching strategies and 
organizational techniques when teaching 
movement. 
(continued) 
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Table 2.2. Healthful Living for Education in Elementary Schools Course to Competencies 


(Continued) 
Competency Student Learning Outcomes (SLOs) Assessments 
Subcompetencies e Integrate movement into subject areas taught 


Create a service- 
learning project that 
addresses a healthful 
living education 
concept and a critical 
need in the school 
community. 


Evaluate a service- 
learning project that 
addresses a healthful 
living education 
concept and a critical 
need in school 
community. 


Demonstrate 
leadership through 
the creation and 
implementation of 
a service-learning 
project. 


Demonstrate 
collaboration during 


creation of the service- 


learning project. 


in the classroom and understand the benefits 
of doing so. 

+ Understand and apply the concepts involved 
in motivating students to be physically active 

+ Understand and apply the concepts involved 
in teaching and assessing social skills in the 
movement setting. 

e Identify and discuss equity issues relevant to 
the movement setting. 

e Discuss injury prevention, first aid care, and 
legal liability issues relevant to situations 

where students are physically active. 

e Identify current “best practices” in instruction 
that lead to a safe movement environment. 

e Identify resources helpful in providing 
quality healthful living education 
(professional organizations, websites, books 
and journals, etc.). 
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The Role ofthe Consultant 


During the proposal development stage, the department chair of Curriculum 
and Instruction contacted Dr. Gretchen Wilbur to be a mentor for CBE pro- 
gram development and assessment. She is an associate professor and director 
of assessment for the more than forty-five-year-old competency-based edu- 
cation program at DePaul University’s School for New Learning. Having also 
a background in teacher education as a scholar-practitioner, she was able to 
advise and guide NCCU’s transitions from a course-based to a competency- 
based teacher education curriculum. Her approach as a mentor-guide is sym- 
bolized by a Moebius strip where what NCCU programs already do well can 
be leveraged and reconnected in ways that emphasize competency-based 
learning. The Moebius, a continuous surface from inside to outside to inside 
again, represents a flow of core knowledge, skills, and dispositions on the part 
of faculty and their students. As a consultant, the initial role is to listen to and 
question what currently exists within NCCU’s particular context to tease out 
concepts and factors that illuminate competences. In so doing, the highly qual- 
ified team members— experts in their fields of scholarship and teaching — 
reconnect core outcomes within a competency framework. During the transi- 
tion steps described above, the consultant is feed(ing )back to faculty designers 
questions and recommendations for infusing and aligning within their emerg- 
ing competence statements a focus on higher level, performance-based know- 
ing and doing outcomes. 

Her approach to process consultation engages and honors the diverse voices 
of faculty designers as they reconnect their intended outcomes for their stu- 
dents, with a goal of differentiation (i.e., engaging and honoring learners’ di- 
verse voices) as they demonstrate core competences. Thus, the flow along the 
Moebius provides mentored guidance for faculty to re-envision engaging their 
students’ learning, which in turn engages and aligns differentiated learning 
of the candidates who will ultimately participate in the pilot CBE program. 

During the development of competence statements, identification of cri- 
teria for developing and assessing competence simultaneously occurs. Since 
competences define what learners know and can do within particular con- 
texts, the role of the consultant probes designers to express criteria that de- 
velopmentally scaffold proficiency. That is, the steps needed to demonstrate 
mastery can be articulated using levels of Bloom’s taxonomy, which then serve 
as measurable, developmental benchmarks. As this development progresses, 
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alignment of learning activities, assignments, and assessment indicators neces- 
sarily unfold, creating an ongoing cycle of teaching, learning, and assessment. 

Since learning can happen anywhere anytime in competency-based educa- 
tion, then the competency statements, criteria, and assessment tools form es- 
sential components for teaching, learning, and assessment. Four characteristics 
can serve as checks for appropriate CBE program development and learning 
assessments. These have been validated through the School for New Learn- 
ing’s assessment practice and learning portfolio research (Wilbur, Marienau, 
& Fiddler, 2012) and provide focused, yet non-content-specific, guidelines of 
clarity, flexibility, empathy, and integrity. A CBE consultant asks questions, 
listens, and gives feedback based upon evidence for: 


e Clarity: stresses communicating clear expectations by articulating cri- 
teria for the demonstration of competency. 

¢ Flexibility: promotes assessment of learning through multiple forms 
of evidence. Multiple ways of knowing and learning are honored in 
demonstrating competency. 

e Empathy: embraces individual perspectives and the context of their 
learning. It respects the multiple voices that inform experience, reduc- 
ing the privileged position of the academic authority. It recognizes and 
seeks to integrate the social, emotional, and intellectual dimensions of 
learning. 

+ Integrity: focuses on applying transparent criteria and indicators of 
quality in assessing learning in an honest, accurate, and constructive 
manner. Integrity relies on informed expertise for assessment and criti- 
cally examines who and how the expert is identified. 


These four characteristics not only guided what was produced for the NCCU 
CBE program, but they also drove the mentoring process used by the consul- 
tant. Consequently, the consultant’s guidance through listening, questioning, 
and providing feedback honors multiple perspectives and transparency as 
the Moebius flows among program standards, course outcomes, and student 
learning outcomes and re-connects them into competency-based education. 


Implications for CBE at NCCU 


The implications for the delivery of the elementary and middle grades pro- 
grams using a competency-based education approach for current teacher/ 
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instructional assistants are significant. To date, NCCU’s School of Education 
has an established partnership with Chapel Hill-Carrboro schools to support 
a cohort of teacher assistants with certification. The school system recognized 
the critical need to prepare highly qualified teachers and valued the work and 
expertise of its population of teacher assistants. Through a competitive appli- 
cation process, and in collaboration with NCCU’s Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction, they identified a group of teacher assistants and committed to 
paying for their enrollment within the elementary or middle grades education 
program. These teacher assistants, although enrolled in the traditional online 
delivery method, highlighted the need for a pathway that took into account 
experiences that could be used to streamline program completion through a 
CBE approach. Once the pilot CBE program is launched, the goal will be to 
offer this delivery mode to teacher assistants, who have significant educational 
expertise, across North Carolina. Essentially, CBE at NCCU will afford many 
who are already dedicated and committed educators in the classroom a faster 
pathway to meeting state licensure requirements. 

Due to the collaborative nature of the CBE work sessions, the under- 
graduate teacher education programs, regardless of delivery mode, will be 
strengthened. An unintended consequence of the work sessions is that they 
highlighted areas of overlap and disconnect within courses. Unfortunately, 
faculty often work in “silos” within the academy; the Saturday work sessions 
provided a comprehensive view of all courses. Indeed, the team recognized 
how many courses had deviated from required SLOs and how faculty interests 
or passions often superseded course goals. However, the emphasis on compe- 
tencies and the group work sessions focusing on CBE delivery also served to 
revise the traditionally delivered courses. Unquestionably, this comprehensive 
review process has made the undergraduate teacher education program return 
to a stronger alignment with state and accreditation standards. 

Faculty also described increased feelings of collegiality with colleagues. Be- 
cause the project lead, team leads, and consultant took a nonjudgmental con- 
sensus approach to the meeting, faculty felt valued regarding their content and 
technological expertise. Moreover, when faculty were uncomfortable making 
paradigm shifts or disagreed with feedback, group discussions were held until 
consensus was reached. In the beginning, this was a time-consuming process. 
However, as faculty became more comfortable receiving feedback and using 
the “cake-baking approach,” the process was more expedient. 

CBE affords non-traditional students a twenty-first-century approach to 
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education by leveraging their experiences with a delivery mode that moves at 
their pace. This approach will impact teacher education by increasing enroll- 
ment, providing faster completion rates, and producing more qualified can- 
didates for needy classrooms. Until the perception regarding the profession 
of teachers takes a more positive turn, the fate of teacher education programs 
may unavoidably rest upon attracting non-traditional students to obtain cre- 
dentialing as teachers. CBE provides an opportunity for faster credentialing, 
while maintaining rigorous program outcomes aligned with state and accred- 
itation standards. NCCU’s undergraduate teacher education programs seek 
to utilize the C-TACK framework to implement a successful CBE program 
to leverage principles of CBE, andragogy, and the learning outcomes of the 
content with appropriate learning technologies to increase credentialing of 
teacher and instructional assistants across the nation. 
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Abstract 

North Carolina has seen a shortage of teachers for more than a decade. The 
state has routinely relied on both in-state and out-of-state prepared teachers as 
well as lateral entry teachers; there is little to suggest this will change. Aggres- 
sively addressing the current shortage provided an opportunity for NC State 
and UNC to potentially change the landscape for alternative teacher prepa- 
ration throughout North Carolina and nationally. We are developing a high 
quality, competency-based teacher preparation program specifically designed 
for the needs of lateral entry teachers. The program, Pathway to Practice, sup- 
ports current classroom “second-career” teachers who have content knowl- 
edge and career experience, but need the pedagogy, coaching, and support of 
an education program. The CBE model engages these teachers from across 
the state to become highly qualified teachers through a self-paced program in 
online community. 
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Program Need and Background 


critical teacher shortage is now among the most pressing needs for 

our state as North Carolina has simultaneously experienced growing 

K-12 enrollments and declining teacher preparation enrollments. In 
an effort to fill classroom vacancies, Local Education Agencies (LEAs) are in- 
creasingly hiring individuals who meet content requirements but lack teacher 
preparation. According to a recent NC Department of Public Instruction re- 
port, these lateral entry teachers are less effective teachers and leave the pro- 
fession at a greater rate than traditionally prepared teachers, most notably at 
the fifth year of experience. 

Provided our position as two of the universities in the UNC system with 
research missions, UNC and NC State are challenged to meet the needs of 
children and schools throughout North Carolina. Due to our relatively close 
proximity to each other, the NC State College of Education (NC State) and 
UNC Chapel Hill School of Education (UNC) share a geographic service area 
(NC State Board of Education District 3). According to the 2016 North Caro- 
lina teacher turnover report there were more than 4,300 lateral entry teachers 
in North Carolina, with more than 850 located in the NC State-UNC service 
area. The overall attrition rate for teachers is 15%, but the attrition rate for 
lateral entry teachers is 24%—which is 79% higher than that for non-lateral 
entry teachers. 

North Carolina has been a teacher shortage state for more than a decade. 
The state has routinely relied on both in-state and out-of-state prepared teach- 
ers as well as lateral entry teachers; there is little to suggest this will change. 
Aggressively addressing the current shortage provides an excellent opportu- 
nity for both of the aforementioned institutions of higher education and our 
partner LEAs. Both NC State and UNC are recognized as among the most 
effective teacher preparation programs in the state, and a collaborative en- 
deavor could potentially change the landscape for alternative teacher prepa- 
ration throughout North Carolina and nationally. 

To this end, we ae developing a high quality, research-based teacher prepa- 
ration program specifically designed for the needs of lateral entry teachers. 
This collaborative effort between the NC State College of Education and the 
UNC School of Education would meet employment and preparation needs 
of LEAs, while bolstering teacher production at each constituent institution. 
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Most importantly, the program would meet a pressing need for highly quali- 
fied and highly effective teachers in every North Carolina classroom, regard- 
less of their pathway to licensure. 

The plan to develop and administer a joint NC State-UNC lateral entry 
teacher preparation program began in early 2016. Initial conversations were 
held between Dean Mary Ann Danowitz (NC State), Assistant Dean Michael 
Maher (NC State), Associate Dean Deb Eaker-Rich (UNC), and Assistant 
Dean Diana Lys (UNC) in the spring and early summer of 2016. With the 
appointment of Dean Fouad Abd-El-Khalick (UNC), the project was priori- 
tized and planning meetings began with Drs. Maher and Lys taking the lead. 
At the start of the 2016 academic year, meetings were held with faculty from 
both NC State and UNC both separately and jointly. A decision was made to 
develop a full competency-based education program. A CBE licensure path- 
way offered supportive, affordable, high-quality lateral entry teacher training. 
Such a program aimed to meet the professional needs of the second-career 
teacher currently in the classroom. 


Program Development 


The project timeline includes several major milestones extending from June 
2016 through fall 2017. Pilot participants will begin enrolling in the fall of 2017, 
with rolling admissions thereafter. We have set a conservative estimate at fifty 
pilot participants. In 2016, our combined service area public schools employed 
nearly nine hundred lateral entry teachers. More than two hundred of those 
teachers were employed in just eight districts in licensure areas in which we 
are proposing to offer a program. There were nearly two thousand laterally 
licensed teachers in those same areas statewide in 2016. The pilot program 
will offer middle and high school math, science, social studies, and English/ 
language arts in the pilot year, with the intention of creating a special educa- 
tion pathway for future cohorts. 

In June 2017, instructional teams created the competency modules based on 
the InTASC Model Core Teaching Standards, a consortium of state education 
agencies and national education organizations dedicated to teacher prepara- 
tion and state licensing (CCSSO). The program is structured into four over- 
arching sections: Learner and Learning, Content Knowledge, Instructional 
Practice, and Professional Responsibility. After meetings developing our con- 
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ceptual framework and programmatic structure during the spring of 2017, we 
moved to constructing modules with individual competencies, application 
exercises, and artifacts. The competency-based instruction modules will be 
aligned with edTPA competencies as well as content-specific professional or- 
ganizations. Modules were completed at the end of June 2017. 

Next steps included the platform development in partnership with D2L, 
our contracted learning management system, and facilitator training. We fol- 
lowed up with on-site consulting with D2L organizers, designers, and man- 
agers and have virtual meetings weekly. Our needs assessment further priori- 
tized our next steps based on our success criteria. Implementation Strategies, 
Technology Integration, and Communication Strategies have been worked 
into the overall CBE development plan. The launch is planned for October 
2017. 


Next Steps 


Evaluation metrics for Pathway to Practice include short-, medium-, and 
long-term outcomes. Short-term outcomes that have been met include the 
establishment of a project implementation team and the establishment of in- 
structional teams of faculty and doctoral students from both campuses. These 
teams are developing the standards-aligned competencies and migration of 
content to the D2L platform. Medium-term outcomes are directed by the 
implementation team and include conducting focus groups, meeting with 
partner school districts, and working directly with the campus change imple- 
mentation teams. Long-term outcomes include program completion metrics 
such as time-to-completion, teacher effectiveness as determined by the NC 
Department of Public Instruction and principal evaluation, and teacher re- 
tention rates. 
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Table 3.1. 2016 Lateral Entry Hires for Regions 1 and 3 LEAs 


Middle 

LEA (Partner LEAs Grades Secondary Special Grand 
Highlighted) Elementary (6-9) (9-12) Education Total 
Beaufort County Schools 1 6 1 1 
Bertie County Schools 2 4 5 11 
Camden County Schools 1 1 
Chapel Hill-Carrboro City Schools 3 1 1 5 
Chatham County Schools 2 3 9 14 
Currituck County Schools 1 2 1 4 
Dare County Schools 1 1 4 
Durham Public Schools 20 34 33 28 115 
Edenton-Chowan Schools 3 1 4 
Edgecombe County Public Schools $ 18 3 5 31 
Elizabeth City-Pasquotank 

Public Schools 2 7 7 2 18 
Franklin County Schools 1 9 4 7 21 
Gates County Schools 3 1 4 
Granville County Schools 8 10 10 4 32 
Halifax County Schools 4 10 2 4 20 
Harnett County Schools 8 20 26 14 68 
Hertford County Schools 1 6 4 1 12 
Hyde County Schools 1 1 2 
Johnston County Schools 5 29 10 20 64 
Lee County Schools 1 5S 5S 4 15 
Martin County Schools 2 2 4 
Nash-Rocky Mount Schools 14 23 13 7 57 
Northampton County Schools 4 8 7 3 22 
Orange County Schools 5 4 9 
Perquimans County Schools 1 1 2 
Person County Schools 1 6 4 3 14 
Pitt County Schools 12 22 16 16 66 
Roanoke Rapids City Schools 2 1 1 2 6 
Vancy County Schools 5 10 11 4 30 
Wake County Schools 6 21 25 Si 103 
Warren County Schools 7 8 13 2 30 
Washington County Schools 1 2 3 6 
Weldon City Schools 4 11 21 
Wilson County Schools 4 11 5 4 24 


Grand Total 123 281 240 204 848 
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Table 3.2. 2016 Lateral Entry License Statewide 


Content Area Middle Grades (6-9) High School (9-12) 
English/Language Arts 232 208 

Math 245 195 
Science (all areas) 259 407 

Social Studies/History 217 197 

Total 953 1007 
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Abstract 

This chapter discusses the Winston-Salem State University RN-BSN CBE 
development team’s introduction of the RamVision transformative curric- 
ulum design. On a national platform, the modernization of the traditional 
postsecondary education curriculum is an emerging priority. Competency- 
based education is a growing buzz term in higher education that emerged 
more than four decades ago. The baccalaureate-granting degree institutions 
play a crucial role in developing global citizens of tomorrow, specifically in 
RN-BSN programs. It is imperative to confirm that university infrastructure 
concerns are addressed to ensure a successful CBE program implementation. 
In the RamVision curriculum redesign, unique competencies identify as the 
Competency Domains. Moreover, selecting the best learning management 
system that helps the institution support its academic curriculum is imper- 
ative for the students, faculty, and administrators. Higher education holds a 
responsibility to stay congruent with today’s student who requires new and 
innovative learning pathways. 
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ompetency-based education (CBE) is a growing buzz term in higher 

education that actually emerged more than four decades ago. CBE is 

transforming traditional higher education models in nursing programs 
with a shift toward student-centric curriculum and processes by focusing on 
real-world learning using student mastery as the metric of success. A decon- 
structive model and vision provides the learner with the expectations to prog- 
ress in their respective program upon mastering evidence-based concepts 
(Brandman University, 2016). 

Adult learners who adopt the competency framework may pay a set price for 
a program subscription, move through courses at a personalized pace, and cre- 
ate a customizable learning experience. Current CBE models allow the learner 
to transport prior work and life experiences to unlimited access to academic 
content. Learners earn degrees by showing mastery through completion of com- 
plex competencies. These competencies are completed by means ofa scaffolded 
design. CBE offers flexibility, integration of student-focused technology plat- 
forms, and robust formative and summative assessments. The new inclusion of 
the program option in nursing education allows the learner control to accelerate 
a learning path at a personalized pace (Brandman University, 2016). 

On a national platform, modernization of a traditional postsecondary edu- 
cation curriculum is an emerging priority. In 2015, the White House hosted a 
symposium on emerging trends in higher education with the Domestic Policy 
Council, National Economic Council, and the US Department of Education 
present. Dr. Laurie Dodge, then-chair of the Competency-Based Education 
Network (C-BEN), presented on CBE’s scalability, quality, and innovation. 
Dodge discussed the theories, principles, and research that make CBE a future 
staple in higher education (Brandman University, 2016). 


CBE and the Adult Learner 


It is not a surprise that the average age of the student who enters and com- 
pletes a four-year college education is rising, with little evidence that this trend 
will reverse. According to the National Center for Education Statistics (2017), 
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between 2004 and 2014 the average age of an undergraduate student increased 
by 16%. By 2025, the Center projects an 18% increase of students age twenty- 
five or older who enter a degree-granting institution. Specifically, students 
pursuing degrees in health-related fields are higher, as these students navigate 
toward healthcare jobs as a second career choice (NCES Fast Facts, 2017). 


The RN-BSN CBE Connection 


The baccalaureate-granting degree institutions play a crucial role in develop- 
ing global citizens of tomorrow, specifically in RN-BSN programs. The Insti- 
tute of Medicine (IOM) charges that all nurses in the United States hold at 
least a bachelor’s degree in nursing by the year 2020. According to the North 
Carolina Board of Nursing (2017), out of the 105,628 diverse nursing roles, 
nurses hold 69,130 staff positions. As of 2017, there are 41,704 registered nurses 
in North Carolina who hold an associate degree in nursing. This statistic is 
noticeably higher than the number of nurses with baccalaureate degrees in the 
state (Licensure Statistics, 2017). 

Winston-Salem State University, a long-established HBCU (historically 
black college/university) in North Carolina, is centrally located in Forsyth 
County where there are currently 6,548 registered nurses in the area (Licen- 
sure Statistics, 2017). In addition, recent research discusses the changing face 
of the HBCU with the enrollment of more diverse students originating from 
non-minority ethnic/racial backgrounds (Gasman, 2017). 


RamVision— Transformative Curriculum Design 


The flexible CBE platform provides a personalized option that allows post- 
licensure nursing students to capitalize on experience and progress through 
the baccalaureate program spending minimal time reviewing concepts previ- 
ously mastered. This type of curriculum redesign transforms how the nurse 
with an associate's degree builds on current knowledge, skills, and abilities 
to demonstrate a level of competence that meets the nursing professions ex- 
pectations of the baccalaureate-prepared nurse. The traditional curriculum 
is built on courses with specific objectives, which students are expected to 
achieve to receive credit for completion. Assignments in the courses are de- 
signed to measure a student’s knowledge about the course-related content. An 
average of scores from the course assignments determines the level of success 
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in the course but does not necessarily measure competence with relation to 
the desired objectives. The shift to competency-based education is a logical 
move that incorporates the current knowledge and skill proficiency of the 
registered nurse. 

RamVision curriculum redesign encompasses multiple components that 
work together in a non-linear fashion over four phases to form a student- 
centered personalized learning pathway. The term RamVision was coined to 
represent the process used to redesign the RN-BSN curriculum at WSSU in 
Winston Salem, North Carolina. RamVision is the combination of key terms 
such as determination, action, strength, initiative, and leadership used to describe 
the essence of the WSSU ram with a forward-thinking perception for future 
developments. As the first professional program in the UNC system to offer a 
complete competency-based curriculum in the RN-BSN, RamVision is both 
scalable and student-focused. 

Some may say a learning curve should be expected when trying something 
new. The process of transforming a traditional curriculum to a CBE curric- 
ulum may feel more like a learning curve that turns into a right angle. The 
redesign process for RN-BSN programs is transformational because it forces 
faculty to rethink how and what information is essential—based on the needs 
of the nursing profession, students, and other stakeholders. The learning out- 
comes are expressed through action words rather than nouns, allowing stu- 
dents to demonstrate concepts like critical thinking and creative problem solving. 

The backward design curriculum model is frequently used in the develop- 
ment of CBE curriculum. There are three stages to backward design: iden- 
tify the desired result, determine acceptable evidence of learning, and design 
learning experiences and instruction (Wiggins & McTighe, 2005). However, 
the traditional backward design model does not take into account the intrica- 
cies required to incorporate a crosswalk of concepts to meet the demands of 
multiple accrediting agencies. When transitioning from a traditional curricu- 
lum model that is based on accreditation standards to a CBE model, it is es- 
sential to start the crosswalk from the accreditation requirements to the newly 
developed competencies from the onset of the redesign. Therefore, when re- 
designing the RN-BSN curriculum, the accreditation agencies’ requirements 
were used as the driving force to identify the basic competencies all students 
are expected to achieve prior to receiving the baccalaureate degree. In the 
RamVision curriculum redesign, these basic competencies are identified as 
the competency domains. 
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Competency domains are brief descriptions used to categorize specific 
learning outcomes or competencies. To ensure a cohesive crosswalk between 
the traditional and CBE options, individual courses in the traditional curric- 
ulum should be dissected using the course objectives to develop program- 
specific subcompetencies. During the development of subcompetencies, 
multiple course objectives might be combined into one subcompetency. The 
newly developed subcompetencies should then be mapped back to the appro- 
priate competency domain to eliminate duplication of competencies that may 
have been identified in the courses across the curriculum to ensure all essential 
accreditation requirements are met. 

The next step in the process is to develop criteria to measure each compe- 
tency prior to the development of the assessment. The criteria should help 
to determine the method and type of assessment used to evaluate student 
competence. According to Wiggins and McTighe (2005), learning experiences 
should be planned with the final assessment in mind. Therefore, learning ac- 
tivities should be curtailed toward the competency and assessment. A detailed 
rubric is an essential tool used not only to evaluate student performance but to 
guide students and provide essential feedback for performance improvement. 


Selection of a Learning Management System 


The teaching and learning process is consistently evolving (Garcia-Peñalvo 
& Forment, 2014). The evolution is linked to context and persuaded by tech- 
nological, pedagogical, or sociological trends (Garcia-Peñalvo & Forment, 
2014). One of the most common tools used in eLearning is the learning 
management system (LMS): 100% of the universities have at least one LMS 
(Garcia-Peñalvo & Forment, 2014). Selecting the best LMS that helps the in- 
stitution accomplish its academic curriculum is imperative for the students, 
faculty, and administrators (Wright, Lopes, Montgomerie, Reju & Schmoller, 
2014). While preparing to select an LMS platform, we had many questions: 
Which LMS do we choose? What do the terms mean? How will the LMS best 
benefit our program? How much will it cost? Will the LMS collaborate with 
our infrastructure? Is the LMS student friendly? Who needs to be involved 
with this process? From these questions, we came up with a model to assist us 
with selecting the best LMS platform to meet the needs of the RN-BSN CBE 
option. The LMS is a vital component of the CBE programs efficiency and 
connection with the program outcomes. The selection model we incorpo- 
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rated included the following actions for stakeholders (including IT personnel, 
faculty, and academic staff): 


e Collaborate to assist with the decision making and selection criteria. 

e Review the institution's infrastructure. 

e Identify program needs. 

e Create the timeline for the selection process, training, and testing 
phase. 

e Perform analysis of LMS software advantages and disadvantages. 

e Evaluate the LMS features and functions. 

e Review LMS immediate and sustaining costs. 


Infrastructure 


When implementing any new academic program, making sure the proper in- 
frastructure is in place is key to ensuring success. Because CBE is such a new 
endeavor within the higher education landscape, making sure that infrastruc- 
ture concerns are addressed is tantamount to a successful implementation. 

Initially, the CBE redesign team consisted of the RN-BSN faculty and grant 
investigators. It became evident very quickly that additional essential mem- 
bers would need to be added to assist with the implementation process. With 
the assistance of UNC General Administration, a consultant was hired as the 
CBE project manager to oversee the following initial tasks: facilitate identifi- 
cation of the LMS for the CBE pilot, develop a project plan and timeline, assist 
with the marketing plan, manage meetings with WSSU key stakeholders to 
discuss enrollment management infrastructure, assist faculty with curriculum 
redesign meetings, and serve as the coordinating liaison for the LMS, UNC 
General Administration, and WSSU faculty and staff. 

At the outset, the main focus was the curriculum redesign and choosing a 
learning management system. As time progressed, questions arose such as: 
How much will we charge for tuition? How will billing and course registration 
work? How will financial aid work? How will we market and recruit students? 
As a result of these questions, a team of key university stakeholders was as- 
sembled. We started the WSSU CBE Change Implementation Team, whose 
members include faculty/staff from the following departments: enrollment 
management, admissions, financial aid, registrar, finance, information tech- 
nology, faculty development, marketing, and UNC General Administration. 
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Our CBE Change Implementation Team meets on a monthly basis to discuss 
issues/concerns and to make decisions. Bringing key university stakehold- 
ers together brought up more questions that needed to be answered such as: 
What is our implementation timeline? How will SAP (Standard Academic 
Progress) be determined? What will the academic transcript look like? What 
academic policies need to be updated for CBE students? Answers to these 
questions are not easily applicable to all but should be individualized to meet 
the needs of the students and institution. It is important to work directly with 
the departments whose workflows will be impacted by implementation deci- 
sions. This also helps to get buy-in from important university stakeholders. 

No program or software implementation is without challenges, and imple- 
menting a new RN-BSN CBE academic option has presented many. Some 
of those challenges include: gaining buy-in from key university stakehold- 
ers, finding time to come together as a group (CBE Change Implementation 
Team), finding time to have subcommittee meetings as needed, and establish- 
ing how billing and financial aid will work. Working together has enabled us 
to problem-solve and make effective decisions as a holistic unit. 


Implementation Lessons and Timelines 


The biggest takeaway from implementing a new CBE program is the impor- 
tance of having a timeline. Making sure everyone is on board with the timeline 
and implementation plan is a major key to success. A project manager who can 
manage day-to-day operations, assist faculty, and maintain project timelines 
is essential. The timeline is a way to keep everyone informed of what needs 
to be accomplished, by whom and by when. While the obvious point of the 
timeline is to keep a detailed list of tasks and due dates, it is important to re- 
main flexible and to be prepared for and expect changes. 

Faculty workload is another important aspect of CBE program implemen- 
tation for which we may not have adequately planned. When planning a CBE 
program, it is important to appropriately estimate the enormous amount of 
time needed to develop the curriculum, work with the LMS to upload cur- 
riculum content and learning resources, and to do LMS testing and training. 
These are specific items of a CBE implementation that faculty are a key part 
of and therefore faculty workload plays heavily into making sure these items 
are completed on schedule. 
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Mentor-Faculty Roles 


The restructured student support role is emerging as a six-letter word: mentor. 
The RN-BSN student transition to a CBE program may be influenced with 
regard to a formally implemented mentorship support model. In other CBE 
programs that we benchmarked, mentors are employed with the institution 
full time and require a master’s degree or higher with recent experience in 
their respective discipline. Students are assigned a student-mentor, who is the 
lifeline for the student throughout the program trajectory. As experts in the 
programs academic requirements, a student-mentor provides day-to-day sup- 
port with students via diverse educational platforms. A student-mentor is able 
to navigate students toward graduation as evidenced by their proficiency in 
the programs academic requirements. 

Additional roles in CBE program planning are that of content expert and 
course mentor. Both of these roles may hold terminal degrees and are subject- 
matter experts. The course mentor manages assigned courses and supports 
students using integrative technology software and processes. The course 
mentor role is not to be blended with the role of the evaluator, a content ex- 
pert who exclusively is involved in the assessment’s evaluation. Student con- 
tact with mentors are expected to hold consistency and mirror the anticipated 
student to faculty conversations in higher education. Additionally, the US 
Department of Education rules for federal aid eligibility require regular and 
substantive interaction with undergraduate and graduate students in distance 
education programs (Brandman University, 2016). 


Recruitment and Retention 


Recruitment and retention of nursing students is an ongoing concern. The 
issues involved with recruiting a student and keeping that student engaged in 
the program must be continually monitored. There are many reasons for stu- 
dent attrition—work schedules, negative experiences with courses, inability 
to manage the rigor of course assignments, financial hardship, and dissatis- 
faction with the institution to name a few. The importance of a smooth and 
effective transition into the academic setting requires due diligence on the 
institutions behalf. From admissions, to the registrar, to financial aid, to stu- 
dent billing and receivables, nursing faculty and staff all play an integral role 
in setting a positive and rewarding experience for the student. 
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In an effort to increase the number of baccalaureate-prepared nurses in the 


workforce to 80% by the year 2020, we have identified the following recruit- 
ment and retention strategies for the RN-BSN CBE option. 


Recruitment 


Create Interactive Eligibility Model (located on the institution’s web- 
site) to assist the student in determining if they are eligible to apply to 
the CBE option. 

Attend community colleges, hospitals, and nursing organizational 
events (NCNA, ANA, etc.) that target prospective students. If possi- 
ble, offer scheduled transcript review and a personalized plan of study 
during the visit. 

Complete a complementary transcript review and personalized plan of 
study on a specific day of the week. 

Keep a database of prospective students on a shared system; do fre- 
quent follow-throughs with prospective students who have either 
received transcript reviews and/or expressed interest at a recruitment 
event. 

Make transcript review results and personalized plans of study available 
on a shared system, so other faculty can communicate with the student. 
Provide non-monetary incentives to current students who refer five or 
more peers to the regional coordinator for a transcript review 

Provide clear communication of the program, such as a program flyer 
outlining the benefits, cost, admission requirements, curriculum, and 
contact information. 

Advertise on your institutions website, the institution build board, and 
the North Carolina Bulletin and network with other community col- 
lege and hospital colleagues. 


Retention 


Provide timely and consistent communication from admission to 
graduation. 

Provide strong student advisement. 

Provide academic and technology support. 

Provide interactive orientation to CBE. 

Facilitate relationship-building activities between students and 
faculty. 
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e Create a newsletter outlining achievements, opportunities, motiva- 
tional points, and program-specific topics to assist the student with 
learning. 

e Provide resources for financial assistance, housing, and so forth to meet 
any unmet needs that would hinder the student in being successful. 


As a program, we have to show and maintain interest in assisting the nursing 
student to “enter to learn, depart to serve” in a rewarding and timely fashion. 


Summary 


More than six hundred colleges and universities plan to or already have devel- 
oped CBE programs (NCES, 2017). Today higher education is meeting new 
innovative technology platforms, faculty perspectives, and the state of today’s 
learners. Higher education holds a responsibility to stay congruent with to- 
day’s student who requires new and innovative learning pathways. Faculty and 
student inquiry of the CBE model is rising and includes a call for more cohe- 
sive and coherent learning systems. Furthermore, this student-centered model 
is receiving high acclaim on a national stage. The WSSU RN-BSN CBE Ram- 
Vision model will transform higher education's approaches toward curriculum 
design, the role of the faculty, and student-empowered learning. 
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CHAPTER 5 
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to Disruptive Education 
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Abstract 

CBE practices are disrupting education in multiple ways. This chapter pre- 
sents educators, college administrators, and anyone in higher education with 
an innovative approach to supporting CBE students effectively and efficiently 
by coaching students to identify, enhance, and develop intrapersonal compe- 
tencies. This chapter presents a simple and integrative coaching model for 
educators. The coaching techniques and suggestions of this model are meant 
to be integrated into current models and practices to promote student learn- 
ing outcomes, improve student persistence, and increase retention and grad- 
uation rates. 


Keywords 
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f you were in attendance at the UNC Competency-Based Education Sum- 

mit 2017, you heard the keynote address presented by Michelle Weise. 

Weise (2017) mentioned the word disruption quite a few times. What we 
learned from her speech was that disruptions lead to innovation. She illus- 
trated how disruptions in the marketplace had changed markets in the past. 
Simply put, disruption changes current strategies and creates new markets 
within or outside of existing ones. 
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Competency-based education (CBE) represents, in essence, a new mar- 
ket in education. The drivers behind CBE are students’ economic need for 
affordable, flexible, and job-relevant education. It is important to understand 
that CBE is not only disruptive to curriculums but pedagogical practices and 
student support services as well. 

This chapter presents educators, college administrators, and anyone in 
higher education with an innovative approach to supporting CBE students 
effectively and efficiently by coaching them to identify, enhance, and develop 
intrapersonal competencies. Coaching, in general, helps an individual im- 
prove and become the best version of themselves. The coaching model pre- 
sented here aligns with the call to action the National Academies of Science, 
Engineering, and Medicine recently published. 

The National Academies of Science, Engineering, and Medicine (National 
Academies) recently released a study titled “Support Students’ College Suc- 
cess: The Role of Assessment of Intrapersonal and Interpersonal Competen- 
cies” (National Academies, 2017). National Academies organized a committee 
tasked to perform a literature review to “assess intrapersonal and interpersonal 
competencies in higher education” (National Academies, 2017, 1). The com- 
mittee found and recommended that colleges and universities should perform 
research and further analysis into how a students intrapersonal competencies 
play an integral role in persistence and college completion. 

According to the National Academies the malleable competencies that im- 
pact student success are: 


e asense of belonging 

e a growth mindset 

e utility goals and values 

e behaviors 

e academic self-efficacy 

e intrinsic goals and interests 

e pro-social goals and values 

e positive future self (National Academies, 2017, 4-5). 


The coaching model for educators presented here trains educators on how 
to coach students to develop or improve these competencies. It is not meant 
to replace current pedagogical practices or current student support models. It 
is intended to enhance them. Some institutions have developed independent 
student-facing coaching departments. For example, the University of North 
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Carolina at Chapel Hill Learning Center offers academic coaching as one of 
their student-centered support services (UNC at Chapel Hill, 2017). 

In contrast, other institutions have begun integrating coaching models and 
practices with their academic advising and teaching models. For example, the 
National Academic Advising Association (NACADA) has created an interest 
group charged with developing an integrative advising and coaching model. 
According to NACADA, “Coaching does not have to be an alternative to ad- 
vising; coaching and advising can be intertwined to increase the chances for 
students to be successful—in college and in life!” (NACADA, 2017, para.1). 
The coaching model I present here can be integrated into professional devel- 
opment for faculty and staff or used to develop a coaching division. 


EduCoaching Model for Educators and 
Student Support Professionals 


Below I present a simple and integrative coaching model for educators. The 
coaching techniques and suggestions of this model are meant to be integrated 
into current models and practices to promote student learning outcomes, im- 
prove student persistence, and increase retention and graduation rates. Edu- 
cators contribute to students’ success through coaching specific competencies 
(National Academies, 2017). 

This coaching model entails four main focus areas. 


1. The first focus area is the skills of the coach. It will teach the skills 
and practices that coaches use to build relationships and trust with 
students. It is a coaching practice defined by integrity, ethics, and 
professionalism. 

2. The second focus area is the students’ agenda. Here we focus on 
changing the traditional direction of information that usually flows to 
the students from educators. Instead, this model suggests reversing the 
flow of information from the student to educators when working to 
overcome obstacles and developing intrapersonal competencies. 

3. The third part of this model is the students’ commitment. It focuses on 
teaching educators the necessary coaching skills to gain commitment 
from students. 

4. The final part of the model is the students’ execution. It focuses on 
training educators how to coach students to master their learning envi- 
ronment, execute on their goals, and persist through to graduation. 
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Skills of the Coach 


Integrity: Strong ethics define the field of coaching. Any professional with 
coach training must act with ethics and integrity. Faculty and staff demon- 
strate integrity to students by doing what they say they are going to do, show- 
ing fair and equitable treatment, and modeling positive behaviors. 

Building trust: It is important to know that the role of a coach is a trusted 
and professional one. Gaining the trust of the students is a priority in coach- 
ing. Through this process, students will see that you are genuinely interested 
in their success and they learn to trust you. The result of building trust is a 
relationship in which you can both grow. 

Relationship building: Building a connection with students is the primary 
task of any coaching professional. The goal at the beginning of the relationship 
between coach and student is to generate a connection. Coaches do this by 
asking genuine and thought-provoking questions. 


The Student’s Agenda 


The students agenda is at the core of coaching. It connects the adaptable com- 
petencies to student-designed actions. Bringing the student’s agenda to the 
forefront creates a link between the student and what internally drives them. 
Some students may not even know what their internal motivations are, but 
that is the best part of coaching, it allows them the space to figure it out. 

Many of us attempt to support students by focusing on the problem at 
hand. This coaching model suggests you coach the student and not the prob- 
lem. The coachs goal is to assist the student without trying to fix them. 

Each time a student sits in your chair or has a phone conversation with you, 
they are telling you their story. Listen to their stories, get to know them and 
how their experiences have shaped who they are, and be curious. Coaches 
demonstrate curiosity, genuineness; they get to know their students through 
active listening and reflection. 


The Student’s Commitment 


This area focuses on how to gain buy-in and commitment from the student. 
Giving a student a grade or a pat on the back does not motivate a student 
internally. Internal motivations are long term whereas external motivations 
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fizzle out quickly. One way to have the student develop internal motivation is 
through the process of powerful questioning. Powerful questioning is the core 
to any successful coaching model. 

According to Stolzfus (2008), we ask questions because the student has 
all of the answers. An essential mindset for educators in this model is to look 
at the student as a whole human without deficiencies. When you master this 
mindset you can then ask powerful questions. Asking powerful questions 
through conversation with students will “create buy-in, empower, develop 
leadership skills, and create authenticity” (Stolzfus, 2008, 9) within the stu- 
dent. So, now that the student has identified their internal motivations, goals, 
values, and who they truly are, they move on to executing actions that move 
them closer to their goal. 


The Student’s Execution 


The purpose of the educator in this step is to create actions, habits, and long- 
term positive behaviors that will lead students toward persistence. Coaching 
a student with executory skills guides the student toward a plan of action that 
develops new and lasting habits. Dr. Ivan Joseph recently gave a TEDx talk on 
the power of repetition (Joseph, 2012). He ascertains that repetition builds a 
path toward confidence. The coach not only asks powerful questions that lead 
the student to design their path to persistence, but they also assist students 
in removing barriers, blocks, and boundaries that may impede persistence in 
their education. 


Summary 


Disruption leads to innovation which leads to opportunities. Regardless of 
the approach colleges and universities take to support students, disruptions 
in education are a chance to innovate in new and exciting ways. Wildly poetic 
Tom Robbins wrote, “Disorder is inherent in stability. No matter how thor- 
oughly they control a system, disorder invariably leaks into it. True stability 
results when presumed order and presumed disorder are balanced. A truly 
stable system expects the unexpected, is prepared to be disrupted, waits to be 
transformed” (Robbins, 1976). 

Developing CBE programs is an opportunity to improve upon current 
models that will meet the needs of a new demographic of students. In truth, 
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every student can benefit from teachers, facilitators, and student support pro- 
fessionals who are trained coaches. Through my experiences, CBE students 
primarily benefit in programs that are self-paced, flexible, and require a high 
level of connection to previous experiences. 
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Recent studies of public and employer attitudes show deep and widespread 
dissatisfaction with the cost and outcomes of US higher education. Efforts to 
innovate are often stifled by a complex patchwork of enterprise technologies 
and the processes they impose. The education technology market is replete 
with fantastic tools to enhance curriculum, support students, and analyze 
data. In addressing these problems one-by-one, however, we only add to the 
complexity and interoperability problems that are impeding our ability to 
make more significant progress toward serving today’s students. Rather than 
making our systems more complex, we need to simplify and focus on the es- 
sential factors that drive student success and durable learning. 
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t is increasingly clear that education is not keeping pace with student and 
societal needs and expectations. Recent studies of public and employer 
attitudes show deep and widespread dissatisfaction with the cost and out- 
comes of US higher education. Similarly, surveys of recent graduates demon- 
strate that their investments in education are not yielding the skills they need 
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to succeed. As schools seek to address these concerns, they are not finding 
the technologies they need to drive student success or effective teaching and 
learning. The result is a sector in crisis, with more than 40% of higher educa- 
tion institutions in financial distress. 

Therefore, mere reform is insufficient to address the challenges facing higher 
education. With 65% of jobs likely to require a postsecondary degree by 2020, 
the system needs to transform to meet the needs of today’s students — many 
of whom are low-income, non-traditional, or first-generation college students. 
These students and their needs are vastly different than those the higher edu- 
cation system has evolved to meet. To rise to this challenge while continuing 
to make education accessible, the US higher education system must provide 
all students with the opportunity to follow more individualized learning path- 
ways throughout their lifetime. As Sir Ken Robinson said, “The key to this 
transformation is not to standardize education, but to personalize it.” 

Many colleges and universities are already tackling this challenge, bringing 
more personalized approaches, such as competency-based education (CBE) 
programs, to serve their students. Yet these efforts to innovate are often stifled 
by a complex patchwork of enterprise technologies and the processes they 
impose. Designed largely to meet administrative and transactional needs, key 
technologies like the student information system (SIS) and learning manage- 
ment system (LMS) end up creating silos that make data inaccessible and ob- 
struct the ability of faculty, student success coaches, administrators, and stu- 
dents themselves to personalize their learning journey. Rather than facilitating 
continuous improvement in teaching and learning and the student experience, 
the enterprise tools all schools rely on end up preventing necessary progress. 

To date, most schools have tried to solve this problem by finding additional 
technology solutions. The education technology market is replete with fan- 
tastic tools to enhance curriculum, support students, and analyze data. In ad- 
dressing these problems one-by-one, however, we only add to the complexity 
and interoperability problems that are impeding our ability to make more 
significant progress toward serving today’s students. Rather than making our 
systems more complex, we need to simplify and focus on the essential factors 
that drive student success and durable learning. 

The literature on student success identifies a host of factors that lead to 
positive student outcomes, as well as institutional obstacles to implementing 
an effective student success infrastructure: prioritizing teaching quality; culti- 
vating and supporting student relationships with faculty, peers, and mentors; 
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focusing curriculum on relevant outcomes, including career goals; and using 
data effectively to identify issues early and deploy appropriate resources to 
address them. Given the importance ofthese four factors for student success, 
we have made them the core of our Motivis Learning Relationship Manage- 
ment (LRM) platform. Instead of building connections and bridges among 
the point solutions that address individual pieces of the student success puz- 
zle, we have taken a comprehensive approach to eliminate the data silos that 
are inevitable in using disparate tools. LRM places the student at the center 
of all activity, compiling all data on a single student record. It prioritizes the 
relationships that are essential to supporting and guiding students throughout 
their learning experience, both inside and outside the classroom. With this 
extensive, accessible, and readily usable data visible to all the right people, it 
becomes possible for institutions to personalize their academic programs and 
the student experience in ways that are not otherwise possible. 

With an emphasis on student engagement and success, today’s educational 
technology must deliver on a level to which consumers have become accus- 
tomed. Contemporary learners are used to interacting with the global com- 
munity (read: Google) when they learn—how do colleges and universities 
compete with the unlimited access to information and subject-matter experts 
around the world? Institutions must change the way they think about teaching 
and offer a more robust learning experience that breaks down the traditional 
walls and modules of classrooms both brick and mortar and online. 

Learning technology can no longer afford to be transactional in nature but 
must be transformational. Technology shouldn't be “one more thing” students 
and instructors have to do, it should enhance the learning experience to such 
a degree that it seamlessly wraps around the needs of each individual learner 
delivering a personalized and meaningful learning experience. 

Truly transformational technology provides opportunities for personal- 
ization throughout the learning continuum. Great learning technology must 
enable educators to meet students exactly where they are— measuring prior 
learning and experience as well as assessing unique learning needs—the coor- 
dinates, so to speak, of where students are as they start their learning journey. 

Equally important to understanding a students starting point is knowing 
a student’s goals or endpoints. Often these endpoints are tied to career goals 
and can be used in conjunction with the start points to plot a personalized 
learning pathway that is custom made for each student. Using a series of for- 
mative and summative assessments, we can clearly see what a student needs in 
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order to be successful and a learning management system that is well-designed 
utilizes this data to surface learning activities and assessments reflective of 
each learner, their needs as well as their goals. 

By creating personalized learning pathways for each learner that are reflec- 
tive ofunique learning needs, we provide enormous opportunities for success 
as student engagement, intrinsic motivation, and generative practices become 
prevalent and are delivered fluidly to learners. Modern learners, as we know, 
are used to engaging in a global community to share ideas and to evaluate 
products and establishments. In the same way, students as consumers have 
gotten used to driving their learning, but when they are venturing into new, 
uncharted territory, or looking to expand an existing career, a roadmap to fol- 
low is quite helpful and important. Even more important for contemporary 
learners is the ability to know the main path to take and all of the related 
alternative routes. Consumers and students are used to having options and 
choosing the pathway that is best for them. 

As we continue our drive to improve the educational experience for each 
individual learner, we must think in terms of transformational experiences. 
By learning incredible and highly valuable new skills, gaining knowledge, 
and strengthening abilities along the way, the student participates in a truly 
amazing experience that stays with them long after the learning activities and 
assessments are completed and evaluated. 
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